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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





BONDS FOR THE THIRD TIME. 


N° sooner was the Springer Bill, 
President’s financial recommendations for the relief of the 


embodying most of the 


Treasury, technically defeated in the House by the refusal to 
order it to a third reading, than a special message was sent by 
the President to Congress announcing the conclusion of an 
agreement with certain bankers, for the direct purchase by them 
of 4 per cent. thirty-year bonds to the amount of about $62, 400, - 
ooo. ‘Cautious preparations” for this loan, the President stated, 
had been pending for several days as a precaution “against the 
failure of timely legislative aid through Congressional action.” 
The bonds are to be issued under the same authority as the pre- 
vious issues, but instead of inviting bids, a direct contract has 
been concluded with the purchasers under section 370 of the 
Revised Statutes, originally a part of the Act of March :7, 1862, 
which was intended to provide for the maintenance of the pay- 
ment in gold of the interest on the public debt. The section 
reads as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury may purchase coin with any of the 
bonds or notes of the United States authorized by law, at 
upon such terms as he may deem most 
terest.”’ 


such rates and 
advantageous to the public in- 


Some doubt is expressed as to whether the old and _ half- 
forgotten statute of 1862 is still in force, and whether a sale of 
bonds for the purpose now in view is within its scope and 
authority. 

The President announces that at least half of the gold to be 
obtained for the bonds is to be supplied from abroad (England, 


chiefly, it is supposed), and this he considers “a very important 


and favorable feature of the transaction.” Deducting the pre- 
mium to be allowed to the Government, the rate of interest paid 
by it will be 334 per cent., but if Congress shall within ten days 
authorize the issue of bonds specifically payable in gold, instead 
of ‘‘in coin,” the rate of interest will be reduced to 3 per cent. 


The difference, in thirty years, would amount to over sixteen 


millions. On this point the President says 
“Of course there never should be a doubt in any quarter as to 
the redemption in gold of the bonds of the Government which are 
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made payable in coin. Therefore, the discrimination in the 
judgment of investors between our bond obligations payable in 
coin and those specifically made payable in gold is very signifi- 
cant. It is hardly necessary to suggest that, whatever may be 
our views on the subject, the sentiments or preferences of those 
with whom we must negotiate in disposing of our bonds for gold 
are not subject to our dictation.” 


The President expresses his belief that this issue will yield 
better results than the two previous efforts “in the direction of 
effectively adding to our gold reserve through the sale of bonds,” 
this belief apparently resting on the fact that, since half of the 
gold is to come from abroad, the Treasury will not be called upon 
to part with it speedily in exchange for legal tenders. 

With the exception of the silver men, the members of both 
Houses of Congress are reported as approving of the President's 
action. The gold reserve on last Saturday stood at $41,756,000, 
and the sale of the new bonds is expected to restore it to the one- 
hundred-million-dollar mark. 


An Insult and Outrage.—‘‘The message is a confession of 
financial incapacity on the part of the Government. In it is the 
admission that, with our almost boundless resources and our 
enormous wealth, we are reduced to so destitute a condition that 
we have to bend the knee to foreign bankers and thank them 
that they have agreed to loan us, at a high rate of interest, thirty 
one millions in gold. To this humiliation have we come asa 
people under the rule of Mr. Cleveland, whose vision has been 
blinded by the golden glister of Lombard Street, at the mercy of 
which, in kis mad fiscal policy, he has laid the Treasury of the 
United States. 

“Congress, according to our Washington despatches, heard the 
message with amazement. The country will read it with dis- 
gust. It is, from the first word to the last, an insult and an out- 
rage. South American republics, even on the eve of revolution 
and intestine war, have been able to place a loan when they 
needed it, on better terms than these.* There is not one of our 
own great municipalities that cannot, when it chooses to go into 
the market, obtain all the money it wants on more favorable 
terms. Our own city, within two days, has found the market 
for its bonds at a lower rate of interest than Mr. Cleveland offers 
to the gold barons of Europe.”"—7khe Recorder (Rep.), New 
York. 


Sustained by all Patriotic Citizens.—‘‘President Cleveland 
has given another proof of his invincible determination to main- 
tain the financial credit of the nation, in spite of the indifference 
and the opposition of Congress. After having sold $100,000, 000 
of bonds under the provisions of the Resumption Act, to supply a 
deficiency in the revenue, he now avails himself of an old and 
long-forgotten statute to purchase with bonds gold to the amount 
of $65,000,000, for the purpose of maintaining in the Treasury an 
adequate reserve for the redemption of the Government’s demand 
notes. 

“It is a serious question whether this old act of 1862 is still in 
force, or, if it be in force, whether the bonds the President has 
sold are ‘authorized by law,’ but in view of the emergency it 
would be ungracious to raise it now. When a building is on fire 
it is no time to dispute about the source whence water can be 
drawn to extinguish it, nor the form of the engine employed. It 
is apparent that the Treasury needs the gold which the President 
is obtaining for it, and all patriotic citizens will sustain his act.”— 
The Sun (Dem.), New York. 


Open Offer Should Have Been Tried First.—‘‘There is no 
good reason why any such discrimination should be made by 
bankers between gold and coin bonds. Our Government is in 
any event pledged to pay its obligations in gold if gold is asked, 
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and in all its history it has never sought to pay in any but the 
best money existing. Its coin bonds are in effect gold bonds, and 
all the bankers know the fact. 

“On the other hand there is no good reason why Congress 
should hesitate to authorize the gold 3 per cent. The bonds will 
in fact be paid in gold principal and interest. If it is going to 
save us more than $16,000,000 merely to state this fact on the face 
of the bonds there can be no sense in refusing to do so. 

“The President intimates that the terms arranged are the best 
that could be secured. This may be true so far as bank-parlor 
negotiations with this syndicate are concerned. But the country 
does not like to see the Government dictated to in this fashion. 
It would have preferred to see an effort made in other directions. 
An appeal to the people, if Congress had authorized it, would 
very certainly have secured all the money needed at 3 per cent. 
And even under the law as it stands there is no reason to doubt 
that a public offer of 4 per cents.at a 3 per cent. price would have 
been quickly taken up. There are scores of millions of idle or 
half-idle money in the savings banks and elsewhere. ‘Those who 
control it are familiar with the resources of the country and they 
know the desirability of non-taxable Government 3 per cents. 

“The open bond offer at 3 per cent. ought at any rate to have 
been tried before the Treasury resorted to the money-changers 
with a confession of impaired National credit as a basis of nego- 
tiation."— 7he World (Dem.), New York. 


Too Small to Restore Confidence.—“ Throughout President 
Cleveland has paltered and faltered. ‘Two years ago he and Sec- 
retary Carlisle refused to sell bonds when their sale would have 
averted panic. A year ago he issued a stop-gap loan of $50, 000, - 
ooo. Itwasexhausted. Noconfidence was created. In Novem- 
ber last he issued the same sum. It has again been exhausted. 
Now a third insufficient loan is issued. It cannot create confi- 
dence. With $346,000,000 of demand notes in 1878, a reserve of 
nearly one third, or $100,000,000, was needed, and it was obtained 
by the sale of bonds under the very Act under which President 
Cleveland is acting. To-day in greenbacks, Treasury notes, 
silver certificates, there are outstanding $837,000,000 of Treasury 
obligations in and out of the Treasury to be kept equal with gold. 
With twice the due-bills to maintain it is idle to suppose that the 
old reserve is enough. It is not. 

“These half-measures, dribbling along for a year, have had 
their inevitable result. Government credit has fallen. The rate 
of interest required has risen. It is now 334 per cent. The next 
issue may find it over 4. Who knows where the rise will stop? 
If Government credit sinks below 5 per cent. nothing can be 
done. The Resumption Act limits its issues to 5 per cent. coin 
bonds at par. This fall seems incredible. 

“Weak financial management has dealt with the danger piece- 
meal and squandered more credit. Congress, controlled by the 
President’s own party, has made matters worse. He is driven 
to issue a message every line of which condemns his party asso- 
ciates; but, face to face with a great peril, President Cleveland 
has not the courage and decision to rise to the situation and make 
an issue big enough torestoreconfidence. A loan of $200,000,000, 
half the gold got in Europe, would do this. It would end all 
doubt. It would shake every European money center. It would 
give universal public confidence. Doubt as to the gold reserve 
would be over. The policy of successive $50,000,000 issues is 
doomed to failure.”—7he Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Brief Comment. 


“It is to be regretted that the foreign subscriptions are not 
larger; for home takings mean so much gold withdrawn from the 
banks; and experience not two months old has shown that such 
subscriptions are more than liable to be followed by the banks 
immediately drawing back much of the gold they have contrib- 
uted. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the transaction might 
be viewed with the utmost satisfaction as a relief from our em- 
barrassments, were there any reason to hope that the Treasury 
can retain all the gold it acquires through the loan.”—7he /our- 
nal of Commerce (Ind.), New York. 


“The President announces a new loan, and although the rate 
of interest is higher than was expected, he is entitled to much 
praise for having thus protected the National honor, at this or 
any other price. He had to deal with a Congress which, as its 
votes proved, was inclined to prefer National bankruptcy. That 
disaster, at least, the President has averted, and if an impartial 
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criticism must attribute to him a large share of the danger, it 
must also give him without stint the credit for averting it.”"— 7%e 
Tribune (Rep.), New York. 

“The President’s message to Congress has a double purpose, 
In again presenting the need of legislation for the protection of 
the public credit he clearly fixes the responsibility for the price 
which the Nation has to pay for the blunders of Congress. At 
the same time he once more gives notice to the world that all the 
power now lawfully imposed in the executive will still be em- 
ployed to maintain the National credit at the highest possible 
standard.” —7he Times (Dem.), Philadelphia. 
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“In view of the indifference of Congress to the financial neces- 
sities that beset the Government, it may be assumed that the 
President has done the best that could have been done under the 
circumstances. ”— 7he Herald (Ind.), Baltimore. 

“There was no good reason for confining the privilege of sub- 
scribing to the new loan within narrow limitations, negotiating 
in secret with a New York syndicate, and paying 33/ per cent., 
half of the bonds to go out of the country, when there is every 
reason to believe that every dollar of the loan would quickly and 
gladly have been subscribed by American citizens on a3 per cent. 
basis if a popular subscription had been opened in various parts 
of the country.”— Zhe Advertiser (Rep.), Boston. 


“Congress cannot possibly prevent the loan, which will be a 
gold loan in fact, whether it is so in terms or not; the one thing 
Congress has to make up its mind about now is whether it will 
save those sixteen millions or throw them away.”—7khe Courant 


(Rep. iP Hartford. 


“The incompetency of our Congressmen has cost the country 
just sixteen millions of dollars by refusing to authorize the issu- 
ing of gold bonds instead of coin bonds. However, that does not 
seem a bad break nowadays when a billion dollars of the peo- 
ple’s money is voted away every two years. President Cleve- 
land is to be commended for the very neat message on financial 
matters which he sent to the Capitol.”"—7Zkhe /Journal (/nd.), 
Providence. 


“er 


The President appears to have put himself into the hands of 
a syndicate of foreign and native bankers, and his chief aim in 
the negotiation would seem to have been to make the difference 
between gold bonds and coin bonds as large as possible, with the 
view of giving an impressive object-lesson to Congress. The les- 
son is obviously cooked up, and the cooking has been done at the 
expense of American taxpayers.” — 7he Herald (Ind.), Boston. 





DEATH SENTENCES IN HAWAII. 


ONSIDERABLE excitement was produced in the Senate by 
the despatch from Minister Willis, announcing that the mil- 
itary court which is trying the leaders of the recent Royalist re- 
bellion has sentenced to,death two Americans and one English- 
man who took part in the insurrection. Senators Teller, White, 
Hale, Hawley, Hoar, Call, and others declared that the execu- 
tions of revolutionists by the Hawaiian Government would be a 
grave blunder, and would result in alienating from it the sympa- 
thies of the American people. ‘The situation has been such 
there,” said Senator Hawley, “that, whichever side became the 
victor, it should have found it its policy and its duty to be very 
merciful.” Senator Morgan, while declaring that, if he had any 
advice to give to the Hawaiian Government, it would be to tem- 
per its exercise of authority with mercy, did not think it the bus- 
iness of the Senate or the United States Government to give 
Hawaii any advice on its own business. 

Both Minister Willis and the British representative in Hawaii 
had asked the Government to grant sufficient respite to the con- 
demned men until a copy of the evidence and findings could be 
transmitted to their respective home Governments, but President 
Dole had not granted the request up to the time of the sending of 
the message. Secretary Gresham has sent the following despatch 
to Minister Willis: 


“If American citizens were condemned to death by a military tribunal, 
not for actual participation in reported revolution, but forcomplicity only, 
or if condemned to death by such a tribunal for actual participation, but 
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not after open, fair trial, with opportunity for defense, demand delay of 
execution, and in either case report to your Government evidence relied on 
to support death sentence.’ 

The American Press, with few exceptions, protests against the 
execution of the condemned men and finds nothing in the situa- 


tion to justify the resort to such harsh measures. 


Secretary Gresham’s Demand a Piece of Insolence.—‘‘It ap- 
pears that two American Cuckoos and one Englishman, having 
been convicted at Honolulu of high treason as participants in the 
recent revolt against the Hawaiian Government, have been sen- 
tenced to death. The fact simply demonstrates that the Hawaiian 
Republic means to exercise the right of self-protection inherent in 
all independent States. Persons claiming American citizenship 
have no more business to attempt to upset an established Govern 
ment in Honolulu than they would have in Paris or Berlin; and 
if they are found guilty of the crime, they must expect to pay the 
penalty. ... 

‘All that our Secretary of State can properly request of a for- 
eign country is that Americans accused of offenses against it may 
be ‘fairly tried’ in the sense that the words bear under the laws 
and usages of the country in question. To arrogate the exclu- 
sive right of deciding what constitutes fairness, to delegate this 
assumed right to a Minister, and to instruct him, Jrovzded the 
legal proceedings of an independent power shall fail to satisfy his 
idea of fairness, to 


‘demand’ a delay in the execution of ‘a sen- 
tence, is a piece of insolence which only a bully and a coward 
would address to a weak State."— 7he Sun (Dem.), New York. 


Ridiculous Plight of Annexationists.—‘‘ The horror and dismay 
of the New England Senators at the news that the Hawaiian 
Government is taking itself so seriously as to condemn revolu- 
tionists against it to death, are partly comic, partly pathetic. 
‘They exploded so violently over the barbarity and heathenism of 
the Queen, when she talked of having the heads of some traitors, 
that to find the heroic missionary Republic following her wicked 
example leaves them in a ridiculous plight. 
plain that their 


Yet they make it 
chief concern is neither humanity nor self- 
consistency, but a fear that all their fine annexation plans may be 
upset. Senator Hale did not conceal his distress over the pros- 
pect that ‘the almost universal sentiment of the American people 
in favor of the existing government in Hawaii’ would take a dan- 
gerous turn if the Missionaries’ Sons took to hanging Americans. 
The Jingoes have evidently never regarded the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment as a real Government. It was a good-enough stop-gap, a 
simulacrum of Government, to last till they got their hands on the 
country. But they have talked so nobly about the pure republi- 
canism and devotion of the self-perpetuating oligarchy now in 
power in the islands, have raged with such a show of deadly 
fury against the royalists, that the Missionaries’ Sons came to 
think they couldn’t better fire the American Jingo heart than by 
dealing out death to royalist traitors. The poor fellows never 
dreamed that they would be upsetting the whole kettle of fish. 
The New England Senators are greatly to be blamed for all this. 
They should have sent word privately to the oligarchs not to pre- 
tend to be anything more than a play Government, going through 
the motions for a while, levying the taxes and selling the bonds 
and drawing the salaries punctually, but not to act as though they 
really thought themselves anything but sham rulers. 
suming the power of life and death destroys the whole pretty 
illusion.”"—7he Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


This as- 


Some Facts for Hawaii to Remember.—‘‘ When the Hawaiian 
revolution of two years ago was brought about, the share taken 
therein by official representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment led many American citizens to support President Cleveland 
in declaring that ‘the former condition of things must be re- 
stored.’ When, however, the American envoy reported that 
Liliuokalani intended to behead the revolutionists if she could 
again secure power, the President and his party knew that the 
American people would bitterly condemn any further effort to 
carry out his plan, which he wisely abandoned. 

“The Hawaiian Government would do well to remember these 
facts. Modern sentiment generally does not sympathize with 
the medieval rule that ‘treason’ must always be punished by 
death, especially in times of peace. When the American war of 
the rebellion was ended there was no slaughter of Confederate 
generals or other officials. The Confederate leaders and soldiers 
not only were allowed to live but have as a rule become good cit- 
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izens and loyal supporters of the Federal Government. It would 
not only be humane but it would be politic for the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment to follow the example already set by the American people 
after one of the longest and costliest wars ever known.”—7e 
Advertiser | Rep. ), Boston. 


The Issue Not of Law, but of Policy.—‘‘ President Dole and 
his associates will commit the first error of policy in their difficult 
task for two years past if these sentences are not commuted into 
banishment. The Hawaiian Republic is undoubtedly with- 
in its naked rights in their sentences. Men taken with arms in 
their hands are always liable to summary treatment, and bya 
familiar rule of law all members of a conspiracy are liable for all 
But 


the acts of the conspiracy. i 
law and right, but of policy and practical 


n dealing with a rebellion the 
issue is not one of 
action. A single execution for a political crime will do the 
Hawaiian Republic more harm in the United States than any 
benefit that can possibly be done the cause of law and order by 
a display of severity in Honolulu."—7ke Press (Rep.),+»Phila- 
delphia. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE SOUTH. 


em first National Woman-Suffrage Convention ever held 

South of Mason and Dixon’s line met in Atlanta early this 
month. Over two hundred delegates were present, and the Con- 
vention seems to have been a most successful one. Several of 
the city’s pulpits were occupied on Sunday, February 3, by 
women preachers who were delegates to the Convention, and there 
was a general feeling among the members that their cause was 
progressing even in the South, in spite of the strong prejudice 
The 


welcome of Atlanta's citizens to the delegates was very cordial, 


against it growing out of the Southern ideas of chivalry. 
according to the Press reports; ‘flowers and bouquets were 
everywhere, from the convention hall to the room of the most 
diffident delegate.” The “natives gathered in dense groups near 
the headquarters of the invaders” to watch the delegates. The 
problem presented to woman suffragists in the South is thus 
stated by Zhe Worcester Spy: 


“Atlanta and the South are virgin soil for the Suffragists, a 
soil that will require long and careful cultivation before any crop 
Society there is quite unlike what it is in other 
Human nature is the same there as elsewhere, but 
there are hereditary beliefs and customs to be overcome before 
the claims of the Suffragists can make any headway toward rec 
ognition. 
alier colonists is that woman is a creature to be tenderly cher- 
ished and cared for by man. All her tastes, her desires, her 
caprices even, are to be gratified at whatever cost or care to him. 


can be gathered. 


sections. 


‘The theory that has been handed down from the cay 


She was created to be his delightful companion, his playmate, 
his solace, but not to share his labors or his anxieties. He would 
moil and toil if need be, but she must be treasured like a precious 
jewel and shielded like a delicate plant from every blast and 
} 


frost. He was the tower, she the ivy clinging to its rugged 


walls. That sentiment still exists among Southern gentlefolks, 
and nowhere is it more deeply rooted than in Georgia. It is a 
part of the social framework that cannot be removed without 
endangering the entire structure. ‘Equality for men and women 
alike,’ as Miss Anthony and her associates understand it, will be 
accepted by a few of the Southern women, but the great majority 
will cling to the ideas that have prevailed for generations, the 
men remaining the towers and the women the clinging vines, as 
it was ‘in the good old days before the war.’ ” 

In view of these conditions, it is interesting to read the com 
ments of leading Southern newspapers on the woman-suffrage 
movement. We append a few, from which it will be seen that 
certain objections to the enfranchisement of women raised by the 


editors spring directly from the peculiar conditions of Southern 
life. 

“We believe that the Northern delegates to the Convention are 
better satisfied with the situation here than they are with the con- 
dition of affairs in their own section. While we do not agree 
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with their views, we were ready to hear them and consider what 
they had to say. 

“The women who are engaged in this movement should study 
the history of the past. Parallel with the spread of Christianity 
the status of womanhood has advanced. In the olden days 
women were the prey of savages; later they had their rights 
through the marriage laws of all Christian nations, and later 
still, in our country, their property rights were assured to them. 

“This is progress—genuine progress. ‘lhe right to vote is an- 
other matter. In half of the republic it would send every negro 
woman to the polls, while the whites would stay at home. It 
would plunge a land of peace into horrible discord. 

“It is better to allow events to occur in the orderof nature. At 
the present time women have all the rights they need in the courts 
and elsewhere. If they desire to make themselves felt in politics 
they can through their fathers, husbands, brothers, and sweet- 
hearts. They are felt at the polls just as much as if they were 
. present themselves. ”"— 7he Constitution, Atlanta. 


“It is true, of course, that there are arguments in favor of con- 
ferring the ballot on women, but there are much stronger argu- 
ments on the other side. If women were given the ballot, the 
intention, no doubt, of a majority of them would be to vote 
right, but would they take the trouble to find out what was right? 
Would not sentimental reasons be the controlling ones with 
them? Too much power now, for the good of the country, is pos- 
sessed by well-intentioned, but misinformed, voters. The exer- 
cise of this power is the source of a vast amount of trouble, and 
the giving of suffrage to women would only increase that kind of 
power. Miss Anthony and the rest of them mean well, but if 
they had their way we should have less wisdom in National and 
State councils than we have at present.”— 7he News, Savannah. 


“There is a great deal of conservatism in the South on the 
woman question, and it ought to be exercised now, not in closing 
any proper employment to the sex, but to prevent ‘the advanced 
woman’ leading her sisters off into the doubtful fields of politics 
and imitation of masculine bad habits. The world is very much 
disgusted with ‘bloomers’ and similar exhibitions of ‘advance,’ 
and will welcome, we believe, the Southern idea, that there are 
some practises and habits of man that his sisters will do well not 
to imitate. 

“Nor do we believe that there is anything to be gained by com- 
pletely abandoning the Southern idea of chivalry and gallantry, 
which seems so obnoxious to‘the advanced woman,’ nor that 
either sex will be better off if men elbow, shove, push aside 
women in the manner they so often treat each other. In fine, we 
think that the world, and particularly this country, is going a 
little too fast with the woman question, and mistaking for prog- 
ress what is really deterioration. We hope the South will not be 
misled by denunciation into joining the ranks with Colorado and 
Kansas in favor of very ‘advanced women,’ for we cannot see 
that those States are any better off, have any better legislation, 
or that their inhabitants of either sex are freer or happier, or 
that life is better in any way there since they adopted the doctrine 
of the absolute equality of the sexes in every respect.”— 7he 
Times-Democrat, New Orleans. 





MILITARY DRILL IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


VIGOROUS movement has been set on foot in favor of in- 
Dur- 
ing the last two or three years some of the colleges of the country 


troducing military instruction in the public schools. 


have provided such instruction for their students, and the propo- 
sition now is to extend it to lower schools. Emphatic endorse- 
ment of this plan was given last week at a conference held in 
New York, which was attended by a number of Governors, ex- 
Governors, and other leading men. Speeches were made in 
favor of “the flag and the drill in the schools” by General Miles, 
ex-Mayor Hewitt, of New York, Governors Hastings, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Brown, of Rhode Island, and letters of sympathy 
were read from ex-President Harrison, Archbishop Corrigan, 
Senator-elect Nelson, of Minnesota, and many others. 

The position of the promoters and friends of this movement is 
stated in the following passage from the speech of General Miles: 


“Republican Government controlled by ignorance, corruption, avarice, 
and intrigue would be a curse to the country and would not long endure. 
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A good Government must depend upon the patriotism and public spirit of 
the citizens. Instill patriotism in the minds of the youth and the Govern- 
ment will be permanent and happy. 
soldiers for the future. They will 
honor the flag.”’ 


Educate the bovs to be citizen 
be good citizens, as they love and 

Disapproval of this movement comes from the Peace Societies, 
the Friends, and others who fear that the proposed innovation 
will create a military spirit in the rising generation and make 
not for genuine patriotism, but for swaggering jingoism and 
reactionary attitude toward all reform movements. The Press 
is divided on the question. 


A Refining and Elevating Movement.—‘‘The proposition di 
rectly affects the molding of the character of the generation of 
the young Americans of to-day, in whose hands, as working- 
men, citizens, and voters, will be, to a great extent, the destinies 
of the Republic before the first decade of the next century comes 
to a close. 

“Military drill in the schools is evidently foreordained. It is 
the judgment of the people that the best interests of the Republic 
require that the great innovation should be made and that public 
good will flow from it. ‘The drilling of the school children of a 
nation of nearly seventy millions of people—a population con- 
stantly increasing—will be one of the most impressive spectacles 
inthe world. And it will beall the more so because this training 
of our boys to arms is not in conception a preparation for war of 
any kind, but has asits inspiration the purpose of preserving 
peace and securing the highest development of National character. 

“We believe the movement is a good one; that it will be re- 
fining and elevating in every point of view; that it will aid in 
teaching the rising generation the importance of law, order, and 
discipline--above all, that it will turn their thoughts to a closer 
study of American history, and fit them to defend the Republic 
if itever shall be in peril.”-—7he Recorder (Rep.), New Vork. 


Rejection of the Basic Truth of Americanism.—‘‘If the public 
schools are used to cultivate the military spirit in children fro 
their earliest infancy, the spirit dominating the social and poli:- 
ical life of the country will become militant. 

“This change is favored by certain wealthy and benevolent cit- 
izens who think they see in the military spirit an escape from 
changes which they dread. But let them think twice before they 
use the great influence of their money and position to commit 
America to this step. 

“The ideas on which the American Republic was founded are 
great ideas, beneficent ideas, safe ideas. But they are all based 
«n the conception that the hope of the world’s progress lies in 
civil government, and nothing could be more dangerous than the 
rejection of that basic truth of Americanism. 

“Besides, it would be folly and worse to spend any of our 
school money upon military instruction when there is not enough 
of it to provide rudimentary education for all of the children and 
when the time consumed in drill must be taken from study, for 
which multitudes of poor children have very scant time as it is.” 


—The World (Dem.), New York. 


An Excuse for Employing Idle Persons.—‘‘ The plan to detail 
army officers to public schools for the purpose of giving instruc 
tion in drill would be an excuse for larger employment of officers. 

This is supposed to be done in the name of patriotism. Its 
real purpose seems to be to give employment to a lot of idle per- 
sons at the expense of the Government. Small as the military 
establishment is, it is overloaded with officers. 

“This is not a military republic; it 
nation 


is said to be a Christian 
We have no need of a military establishment, and least 
of all is there need for any instruction of public school pupils it 
the art of military maneuvering.”— 7he 7zmes (Dem.), Chicag 


No Great Danger in the Columbian Mania.—‘In the main 
there can be no question of the good effects of instruction of 
this character, for its tendency is toward the development of 
manliness in boys. It is likely to increase their self-respect, and 
at the same time to benefit their health. Round shoulders will 
develop into square ones, heads will be held more erect, and in- 
cidentally a good deal of interesting and important technical in- 
formation will be absorbed. Habits of punctuality and orderli- 
ness will be encouraged, and a constant lesson in obedience to 


authority will be taught. All these are good features of the plan 


and are to be commended as such. 
“Furthermore, patriotism is likely to be encouraged by the 
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teaching of the military art in the public schools. Boys may be 
brought to think more of their duty as citizens if they are organ- 
ized into companies and drilled in the manual, for they cannot 
very well help comparing themselves with those of another gen- 
eration who responded to the call to arms in the early sixties. 
Some of them will be made to feel that upon each and every in- 
dividual among them rests a share of the general responsibility 
for the support of the Government, though doubtless a good 
many of them will never have any very serious thoughts on the 
subject at all. Whatever tendency there is in this direction will 
be good, and for this reason worthy of favorable consideration. 

“It has been urged, however, that the result of this introduc- 
tion of military drill into the common schools will be in due sea- 
son an unwholesome development of the military spirit. Boys, 
it is said, will early turn toward war with an unnatural avidity, 
and the time may come when as a direct product of the instruc- 
tion they have received on such matters in the school-room a new 
generation will hanker to put their theoretical training into prac- 
tise. We shall find ourselves at the threshold of a new era, when 
the young man in auniform will be acommon sight on the streets, 
and when a ‘man on horseback’ might be able to stir up con- 
siderable trouble if he felt so disposed. But then, all our revo- 
lutionary societies, our associations of veterans, and etr other 
patriotic organizations might be condemned on the same ground. 
We have imbibed a distinctly patriotic spirit during the last few 
years, and while we are in danger of overdoing the business, it 
is not probable that any very grave disaster will result from our 
new and ardent devotion to everything American. The new 
Navy has had its influencé in increasing this national feeling; the 
A. P. A. is an unfortunate illustration of it; the Society of the 
Colonial Wars, the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution and of 
the American Revolution, the Society of the War of 1812, anda 
host of other similar organizations all attest the patriotic renais- 
sance of the last few years. It is not surprising that there should 
be a movement on foot at the present time to impart military in- 
sruction to the youth in our schools; indeed, it is but the natural 
sequence of the hoisting of the American flag over these schools. 
We have the Columbian mania in an aggravated form, and at any 
rate it is better so than if we were afflicted with anglomania or 
something else of that sort. By and by we shall be less demon- 
strative in our patriotism, perhaps, though it is to be hoped that 
we shall retain the essence of it for all time.”"--7he Journal 
({nd.), Providence. 


SOLUTIONS OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


A SYSTEMATIC study of the problem of Socialism has been 
made by the Rev. W. W. Newton, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
and in the cource of his investigations he has collected a num- 
ber of statements on the subject by leading thinkers and 
A few of these he presents in 7he New York Inde- 
pendent of February 7 under the caption, ‘The Strife between 


Labor and Capital 


writers. 


What is its Solution to Be?” Among the 
writers we find Cardinal Gibbons, Bishops Huntington and New- 
man, several ministers, and Henry George. We present below 
brief summaries of the views expressed in these contributions. 
(Those portions enclosed in quotation marks are in the words of 
the writers themselves. The other portions are paraphrases by 
the editor. ) 


Bishop F. D. Huntington: The primary preventive of strikes 
is definiteness in the original contract between employer and em- 
ployed. Such definiteness would prevent a large number of 
labor controversies. As for disagreements which cannot be thus 
prevented, expediency requires a board of conciliation and arbi- 
tration. ‘The contract should require both parties to submit to 
the board’s decisions. ‘No strike can be justified on the ground 
of reduced wages where it can be proved by the board of arbitra- 
tion or otherwise that the market value of the product of the in- 
dustry is insufficient to sustain wages at the regular rate. The 
employer must show his books; the workman, what it costs him 
tolive.” The problem, however, is wider. ‘Money worshipers, 
who are used to denying that the common gifts of God to the people 
belong to the people, are gradually educated to a partial and un- 
just legislation.” This induces arrogant treatment 


of labor, 
which is naturally resented. ‘A system in which 


men and 
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women of the wage-earning class are subjected to the control and 
caprice of their paymasters is not one that consistent Americans 
or intelligent Christians can contemplate with complacency or can 
encourage. Factory hands, workers in mines, mechanics, 
seamstresses, are not to blame for living in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Their repressed aspirations are born of the very social 
state which ourenterprise, Declaration of Independence, and pub- 
lic schools have brought about. Youcannot boast of the diffu- 
sion of light and scold at men for opening their eyes in the same 
breath. The whole nature is degraded and belittled if we forget 
that the worst’ evil among the poor is not their poverty, as the 
best good among the rich is not their riches. It is high time for 
the Church to preach and mankind to believe that a heavenly 
order of society is not to be postponed to a future world, but is 
to be set up here on Earth, in that faith which proclaims, ‘One 
is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.’” 


A. G. Hollister, of the New Lebanon Shakers: “The best 
and only complete remedy is for people to act from love of the 
neighbor, in lieu of supreme love to self. Let this motive be 
sought by teachers and people, and let the following reforms be 
introduced, then labor 


troubles will cease.” Labor should be 
reckoned as capital and receive a share of the profits; interest 
should be regulated and reduced by law, so that banking, which 
produces nothing, should not be from five to fifty times more 
profitable than wheat-raising ; a limit should be fixed to the pos- 
session of land by individuals; the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating beverages should be prohibited; money should be 
issued by the Government; telegraphs, railroads, mines, etc., 
should be operated by the Government; suffrage should be taken 
away from illiterates, drunkards, and habitual criminals, and 
minorities should be represented in legislative bodies. 


Bishop John P. Newman: “It is exasperating even to riot for 
a man of intellect, whether inventor, manager, agent, salesman, 
accountant or clerk, and for a man of skilled muscular power to 
see a capitalist live in luxury, educate his children in the best of 
schools, and leave fortunes to his heirs, while the intelligent em- 
ployee lives from hand to mouth and the laborer consumes each 
day the wage of each day without a cent for a rainy day. 

‘Herein is the source of the strife between capital and labor. 
What is the solution? Twofold: The recognition of the mutual 
and reciprocal rights of the capitalist and the wage-earner, 
whether of intellect or of muscle; secondly, companionship in 
the profits of the business. ‘ 

“The Church is largely to blame for the present disordered 
condition in the industrial world. She has cathedrals for the 
rich and conventicles for the poor; aristocratic Sunday-schools 
for the offspring of the millionaire, and ragged schools for the 
children of the workingman; eloquent, high-salaried clergymen 
for the affluent, and cheap city missionaries for the indigent; she 
is asycophant at the altars where the prosperous claim to wor- 
ship, and the patronizer at the altars where the laborer bows in 
prayer. Were the Church to demand the application of the 
Golden Rule in all business transactions, from simple barter to 
complicated banking, from the penny huckster to the millionaire 
manufacturer and powerful corporation, peace would take the 
place of strife and prosperity the place of adversity. If the con- 
scientious practise of Christianity cannot solve this vast and vex- 
atious problem then I despair.” 


Rev. W. W. Fenn, of Chicago: The solution lies in a new 
social system in which the love feeling will embody itself, but the 
nearest duties are obvious and should be performed at once. 
The first thing isthe establishment of boards of arbitration which, 
though without power of compelling obedience, would mold 
public opinion by announcing their awards and thus indirectly 
secure acceptance of their verdicts. The next need is closer rela- 
tions between employers and employed. Habitual conferences 
between them might lead tothe adoption of profit-sharing, which 
would be a decided gain. 


Rabbi M. Schlesinger, of Chicago: “Our old teachers said 
truly: ‘God has so made man that even his passions, even what 
seems evil in him, have to work out what is good.’ Man’s selfish- 
ness has taught him that he can best work for himself when he 
tries to work with and for others. ‘ 

“The question that vexes us most is, whether all labor obtains 
its due and just recompense. Yet so much we can see that the 
law hoids good, The more a man is able to work for others, the 
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more he is able to work for himself, the more a man is able to 
benefit others, the more he is able to benefit himself; no one can 
benefit himself unless he benefits others. 

“Now, if men could be prevailed upon to see their fellow- 
workers in this light; if the rich would see in their humblest 
servant their benefactor, who is exerting himself for their benefit ; 
and the poor in their rich employer a fellow-worker, who is doing 
his allotted share for the promotion of the conrmon welfare, ‘the 
solution of the social strife’ would be near at hand.” 


Rev. H. S. Johnson, of Pittsfield: “The key to the solution 
of all social questions is the spirit of the Founder of the Christian 
Church. To change men, and not their houses and garments and 
wages and governments, is the great task of the world. ‘To de- 
pend for bettering the condition of men simply on the founding 
of schools and colleges, on the increasing of the wages of labor, 
on the imposition of taxes upon land and incomes and estates of 
inheritance, is to depend for the cure of the sickness of the social 
man upon changing his buttons from bone to brass and from 
brass to bone and copper and wood. Neglect not external re- 
forms. They will afford a temporary relief, and will conduce 
toward the end. But the one, great, and only hope of society is 
the spirit of altruism.” 


Rev. Preston Barr, of Tacoma: “The kingdom of Heaven is 
not concerned with governmental forms. Christ was not. He 
is not a judge or divider. Arbitration is not his work or method. 
Conflict of ‘private rights’ must yield to the discharge of common 
duties—not by the pressure of external force, but by the sway of 
righteous principles within. Governments will vanish with the 
need of them, when the kingdom of Heaven, which originally 
was and ultimately will be a communal brotherhood, shall estab- 
lish peace and justice, equality and freedom by the power of 
love in human hearts. Such is the radicalism of Jesus, to which 
humanity must come.” 


Cardinal Gibbons: “Arbitration is the simplest and most prom- 
ising means of settling these lamentable disputes. Let it be volun- 
tary or mandatory, as expediency or necessity may demand. 
The courts of arbitration might be vested with municipal, State 
or Federal jurisdiction after the manner of our present courts.” 


President Eliot, of Harvard :—‘‘I am sorry to say that I have 
little idea what ‘the coming solution of the social strife between 
capital and labor’ is going to be. My impression is that this 
strife, which has been developing for hundreds of years, will be 
removed only by gradual processes in operation through hundreds 
of years.” 


Henry George: “The only possible solution of what is called 
the social strife between capital and labor is the single tax.” 





iS TENEMENT-HOUSE REFORM PRACTICABLE? 


HIS question is now under discussion in the New York 
newspapers, having been suggested by the report of the 
Tenement-House Commission, of which we presented a summary 
in our issue of last week. The majority of the papers are in- 
clined to regard the recommendations of the Commission as con- 
servative and practical, but 7e Sun and 7he Evening Post find 
little of practical value in the report and maintain that the prob- 
lem is too vast for legislative handling. 

At a mass meeting held under the auspices of the New York 
Social Reform Club to endorse the Commission’s report, a speech 
was delivered by Henry George, the famous economist and single- 
taxer, severely criticizing the report as inadequate, impracticable, 
and futile. His objections were substantially the same as those 
advanced by 7he Sun and Post. The editorial in 7he World, 
given below, is intended as an answer to Mr. George’s criticisms. 

Too Great a Problem for Easy Solving.—‘‘ The discussion is 
moderate in tone, the difficulties are not passed over, and most 
of the recommendations are within reasonable limits of attain- 
ment; nevertheless the impression left upon the mind is that the 
problem as a whole is too great for any easy solving. 

“The difficulty about such severe legislation, no matter how 
much they are needed, is financial. If poor people must have so 
much cubic space each, and live in well-constructed houses con- 
taining all sanitary improvements, how are they to pay for these 
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privileges? The question is particularly pertinent in New York 
City. We know of model tenement-houses in Brooklyn which 
fulfil the philanthropic purpose of their owners, and yet paya 
fair return on their cost; but land is cheaper in that city. There 
are some good tenements in this city, but they are for those who 
are relatively well-to-do. It is for the poorest classes—for the 
submerged—who suffer most in the worst tenements, that our 
sympathy is most excited; and how far these could pay rentals 
which in New York City would yield interest on cost under the 
Committee’s recommendation, is an undetermined question. 
Until that question is settled we have only touched the outside of 
the tenement problem. ‘The unskilled laborers who receive $1 or 
so per day, and do not have work for 300 days in the year, must 
live somewhere, and must also live where the rent is in propor- 
tion to their means. é 

“The tenement problem when investigated is found to be, ina 
sense, the problem of civilization. Certain parts of this problem 
belong clearly to the municipality, such as parks and bathing- 
houses, already mentioned, as well as the extension of electric 
light into all the tenement districts. It also seems proper that the 
State should put a stop to the grosser abuses which have gathered 
around the system; but when we are asked to make all tene- 
ments for all classes of the poor model houses in all respects, we 
are confronted with the question whether we would not be turning 
them out of a bad home to find no home at all. What can be 
done should be done.”—7he Evening Post, New York. 


“If the landlords are compelled by law to make the changes 
advised by Mr. Gilder’s Committee, desirable improvement may 
result, but, of course, the tenants will have to pay for them in 
higher rents. If tenements are condemned as unsuitable and 
torn down, in accordance with the edict of the Committee, where 
are the tenants to go? The supply of tenement-houses will be so 
far reduced, and the natural consequence of the increased de- 
mand for the rest will be higher rents. 

“An opportunity of getting cheaper rents by putting up with the 
comparative deficiencies of the old houses will be taken away 
from the people. They will have to pay for improvements that 
they prefer to go without, if they can get cheaper rent. They 
may be too poor to hire apartments where each of them can have 
600 cubic feet of air, for the greater the space the greater the 
cost. If it saves money on their rent, they may be glad to go to 
the trouble of carrying water upstairs; but the landlord who 
gives them the opportunity to make the saving is denounced by 
the tenement house reformers as insensible to ‘every considera 
tion of humanity and religion.” He must go to the expense of 
providing more conveniences, 4nd that, of course, involves higher 
rents. Otherwise his house may be condemned as a nuisance, 
and its tenants driven out to increase the demand for other tene- 
ments, and consequently to raise their own rents. A poor family 
will not be able to eke out its little income by taking in lodgers, 
and it must increase the space of its accommodations as it in- 
creases in numbers by natural growth. 

“It [the plan of the Commission] forbids their using voluntary 
economies and exercising a liberty of preference as to their man- 
ner of living, and therefore practically subjects them to a sump- 
tuary law. The landlords who own the tenements in which they 
live cannot be compelled to provide them with the luxuries with- 
out extra charge; but the tenants are to be compelled to have 
the luxuries, whatever their cost.”— 7he Sun, New York. 


“No doubt our system of land tenure is as imperfect as every- 
thing else that is human, and it may be true, as some celebrated 
writers on economic topics hold, that we can never have a thor- 
ough reform in tenements until we reform a great number of 
other things, land tenure included. 

“But all these other things cannot be reformed until next year, 
or the year after, or the next century or two. And in the mean 
time there is work to be done. 

““No matter whether he is a Democrat, a Republican, a Popu- 
list, or a Socialist, every man who uses his mind to think with 
must see that it is a good thing, for instance, to compel provision 


for an adequate water-supply in tenements without waiting for 
the millennium, when by the application of some great and good 
theory of political economy all the evils of society will be wiped 
out. 

“All that is for the future. In the mean time the lack of a suf- 
ficient water supply, for example, means unnecessary dirt, un- 
necessary dirt means disease, and unnecessary disease means an 
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unnecessary increase in the sum of human suffering. That is 
what tenement-house reform as a practical matter is intended to 
combat all along the line—unnecessary human suffering. 

‘‘Let us do what we can do, what can be done now, leaving the 
people of the next century or of next year to do what they can do 
then. The future belongs to the theorist. The affair of the 
practical reformer, is with what is practicable in the present.”— 


The World, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND UNDER FIRE. 


HOSE who believe that sectionalism has nearly vanished 
from our political life will be surprised and disappointed 

by the utterances of the newspapers quoted below, but the dispo- 
sition to identify certain political tendencies with particular sec- 
tions of the Union and make wholesale attacks on the character 
of the people of such sections is apt to be manifested whenever 
party lines fail to account for differences of opinion on vital pub- 
lic issues. In the pending controversy regarding Hawaii, New 
England representatives have taken a prominent part in the as- 
saults upon the policy of the Administration, and this fact has led 
The Chicago Times (Dem.), which is by no means a partizan 
organ or special friend of the Administration, to indulge in the 


following observations 


New England Rancor.—“Though New England has long 
ceased to be a directing factor in the Union there has been no 
decadence in the general character of its statesmen, so-called. 
The New England that at the Hartford Convention talked treason 
and secession has developed but few men of great mental capacity 
and of sterling patriotism. The tone of New England in public 
affairs has been narrow, proscriptive, bigoted. The greatest 
New England statesman, Daniel Webster, was hounded by his 
New England compatriots for venturing to think for himself, and 
while his body was not yet cold one of the unchristian Christians 
of New England preached a sermon, so-called, denouncing him 
in unmeasured terms because he had not pursued without devia- 
tion the narrow, selfish path New England professed to deem the 
true role of righteousness. 

“There is shrewdness in the New England character; there is 
wealth in the New England section. Negro slavery obtained in 
that quarter of the country as long as negro slavery was profit- 
able, but the region had the wit to see that such servitude could 
not long be maintained, and it ceased to be a master over the 
negro to become unblushingly the asserter that all who held 
slaves were criminals. however, 
profitably in the slave trade, and for a long time the section ma- 
king fortunes out of rum talked through its nose of true religion. 


Its skippers, were engaged 


iste 


New Englanders have been conspicuously tte pharisees of the 
Union. Hating. foreigners, applauding the alien laws passed in 
the time of their own John Adams, they have come in these later 
days to see New England losing its Yankee character because 
the New Englander lacked virile quailties whereby the race 
might be perpetuated. The greater part of the section lacks the 
Puritan strain, but in the Congress of the United States the old 
proscriptive, 


representeqd, 
Lodge, Frye, Hoar, Hale, and Hawley in the Senate, Boutelle in 
the House, are exemplars of the old-time New Englanders who 


denounced and vilified Webster, who cried at Hartford for the 


malignant, self-righteous spirit is 


disruption of the Union, and who in colonial days pocketed their 
profit in the negro traffic while thanking the Lord through their 
‘um-red noses that they were not like other men, publicans and 
sinners 

“Judge Gresham, a product through generations of the broad 
and liberal West. falls now particularly under the ban of these 
confederated Yankees in the Senate and the House because, like 
Webster, he is now Secretary of State, and, like him, has pursued 
his own lines of thought without consulting the blue-bellies and 
rum-noses of that despotic section.” 


The Boston Journal (Rep.), 
papers other than 


referring to attacks made by 
The Times on the New England Representa- 
tives, has this to say in defense of that section and in disparage- 
ment of its detractors: 

Hatred of New England by Tories and Copperheads.— 


Cuckooism has shown itself in an extraordinarily cheap and dis- 


“ 
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light in the hysterical efforts which it has made to as- 
perse the motives of the men who so mercilessly exposed the 
policy of infamy in Washington. 
at the 
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creditable 


Because New England, always 
in vindicating the honor of the 
Nation, was conspicuous on the American side of the debate in 
both houses of Congress, New England was singled out as the 
especial victim of Bourbon slander and malignity. New England 
Senators and Representatives were violently accused of a corrupt 
interest in Hawaiian securities, and even the sacred calling of 
New England missionaries did not save them from sneers and 
innuendoes. 


front, as it was in ’61, 


It was both insinuated and openly charged that 
New England resentment of the vindictive course of the Cleve- 
land Administration toward the Hawaiian Republic was due to 
‘jobbery.’ ‘There were references to ‘ Yankee syndicates, ’ ‘ Chris- 
tianity and a profit of 75 percent.,’ ‘Down East rottenness,’ etc., 
all of which was, of course, eagerly caught up by the organs of 
the various foreign colonies in the city of New York, and by some 
of the narrowest and bitterest of the Southern Democratic news- 
papers. 

‘How these Tories and Copperheads do hate New England! 
It takes only a small opportunity to bring out the old malignant 
spirit. One chief cause, doubtless, of the virulent hostility which 
has been manifested toward the present Hawaiian Government 
is that it is controlled by men of New England lineage, sons of 
New England clergymen and of Boston merchants, educated in 
our New England colleges and universities. The shifty poli- 
ticians on whom has devolved the duty of defending the ignomin- 
ious attempt of the Cleveland Administration to restore a disrep- 
utable monarchy have never been able to forgive New England 
for its enlightened enterprise, its sturdy conscience, and, above 
all, for its uncompromising patriotism. Too weak and too 
cowardly to meet our New England Senators and Representatives 
in open debate, they have resorted to the despicable tactics of 
personal abuse and reckless and slanderous imputations.” 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PACIFIC 
RAILROADS. 


HIS- year the obligations of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
The 


debt is secured by a second mortgage on the two main lines of 


pany to the Federal Government begin to mature. 





the system,—about 1,822 miles of railway. As the roads are in 
an insolvent condition, neither the subsidy bonds nor the large 
amount of interest due to the Government can be paid by the 
companies, and the question now before Congress is, What shall 
the Government do in the premises? Several plans have been 


suggested. One is that the Government should pay off the 
holders of the first mortgage (who have already instituted fore- 


closure proceedings) and become owner of the road; another 
was embodied in the bill of Congressman Reilly, which the 
House last 


Committee, providing that the debt to the Government shall be 


voted week to recommit to the Pacific Railroad 
extended for fifty years, and that the road shall issue mortgage 


bonds to secure the debt which shall bear 3 per cent. interest, 
and be a lien on all the 7,600 miles of railway comprehended in 
the Union Pacific system. The Senate Committee on Railroads 
has submitted a report which favors the funding of the Union 
Pacific debt substantially on the lines of the defeated Reilly Bill. 

In California, there is great popular opposition to the funding 
of the debt. It is not believed there that the companies will eve1 
pay it or that the roads will earn it under private management. 
The provisions of the Reilly Bill were also deemed objectionable 
on account of the release of the estates of Stanford, Hopkins, 
Huntington, and Crocker, against which actions are now pend- 
ing in the California courts. 

t is not believed that the present Congress will make a further 
attempt to deal with this problem, but the question is before the 
country, and there is a lively general interest in its solution. 

A Profligate Chapter in Our History.—‘‘In addition to the 
other financial difficulties of the Government the Pacific Railroad 
bonds are about falling due. The amount of the bonds is 364,- 
This amount was loaned to the Pacific Railway Company 


623,512. 
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to aid in the construction of the various lines of road. The com- 
panies are the Union Pacific, the Central Pacific, the Kansas 
Pacific, and three small collateral lines. 

“Originally the Pacific companies gave the United Statesa first 
mortgage on the railroads, with their properties and equipments, 
to pay the bonds when they should mature, and the interest as 
it should accrue. They never paid acent of the interest, which 
has been kept up by the United States. The total interest paid 
is $102,000,000. From this sum deductions are to be made for 
transportation and a small amount of money, which makes the 
total net interest $73,998,288. The companies owe the Govern- 
ment the amount of the bonds and interest advanced, $134, 621, 800. 

“Shortly after the construction of the road began Congress—it 
was a Republican Congress—was induced to surrender the first 
mortgage on the property and to accept a second mortgage for 
its security. ‘The companies then made first mortgages, on which 
they borrowed all the money that the security would stand. 
These first mortgages are also about due, and foreclosure is 
threatened. ‘The entire property would not sell for more than 
enough to pay off the first mortgage. If the foreclosure should 
take place not a dollar would be left to the Government to pay its 
bonds and refund the advanced interest. 

“There is no more thriftless and profligate chapter in the finan- 
cial history of the Government than the Pacific Railroad bond and 
mortgage transaction presents. It was an event of the Credit 
Mobilier era pervaded by Congressional corruption: Besides the 
bonds and the money raised on the first mortgages the roads had 
an enormous land grant. 

“It is estimated that the Pacific roads could have been built 
either from the proceeds of the first mortgage, from the proceeds 
of the Government bonds, or the proceeds of the land grant. The 
companies received from these sources three times what it cost to 
construct the roads. Their expensive equipments and valuable 
terminal facilities have been added since that time. But, at the 
present cost of railroad construction, the entire property is not 
worth more than enough to discharge the first mortgage. 

“What the Government shall do is a question. If the first 
mortgage bondholders have actually taken steps to foreclose their 
mortgage it will cut off the Government’s lien under the second 
mortgage. The Government can protect itself only by buying 
in the property. That would require the payment of its present 
value. It would add to the amount of the Government’s invest- 
ment in the property enough to make a total of $200,000,000, 
which is three times what the whole thing is worth. 

“If that should be done the Government would own the road. 
An experiment to operate it and finance its affairs so as to get 
the money out of it that had been sunk would end, doubtless, in 
disastrous failure. Only more money, and more, and more, 
would be lost at every step that should be taken. The old un- 
happy experiment of ‘throwing good money after bad’ would 
have a new trial."— 7he Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 


Extension of the Loan the Best Solution.—‘‘If the Govern- 
ment should not realize a single dollar upon its security it would 
not be the loser, considering the great service that has been ren- 
dered by the Union Pacific in developing Western resources and 
the benefits derived by reason of said development. It is just as 
essential, it is more essential, that the Union Pacific shall be 
fairly treated now by the Government as it was when the project 
was born. It is now a great carrier of commerce, forming a con- 
tinuous line from coast to coast, traversing through a climate 
best adapted of all to the transportation of all kinds of products 
in all seasons of the year, and it would be a monstrous mistake 
for the Government to do anything that would in any degree 
have a tendency to impair the service or rob commerce of this 
most important medium of transportation and distribution. 
There are two reasons why the Government should exercise good 
business judgment. One is that unless Congress shows a dis- 
position to do right or unless it does right it will force foreclosure 
proceedings which would completely wipe out the Government's 
security. The other is that the Union Pacific has become such 
an important factor in commerce that injury to it would necessa- 
rily work great injury to commercial interests dependent upon its 
successful operation. Congress should pass a bill extending the 
loan fifty years on a basis of 2 percent. This would afford sub- 
stantial relief and at the same arrest foreclosure proceedings. 
There are those who will protest against an extension, forgetting 
that an extension is the only possible way by which the Govern- 
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ment can hope to realize a dollar upon its securities. Congress 
owes it to the people to rise above malice, politics, and demagogy, 
and deal with this proposition in a judicious and businesslike 
manner.”—7he Globe (Dem.), Council Bluffs. 
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Anything but Government Ownership.—* Not until every plan 
of settlement has been attempted and found impracticable; not 
until all other resources for effecting a reasonable and satisfactory 
adjustment have been exhausted; not until the last resort has 
been reached, should the Government proceed to foreclose upon 
the property and enter into the business of running the road on 
its own account. ‘There certainly must be some means of satis- 
fying the demands of the Government, short of this paternal ex- 
tremity. 

“The time for experiments in this direction has not arrived in 
this country. The expediency of the policy it involves is not 
borne out by the average experience of European nations which 
have adopted it. The objections to it there have been shown by 
careful investigation to be great, yet tenfold less than they would 
be under wholly differing conditions in the United States. And 
least of all should the test be violently and arbitrarily made 
through proceedings in foreclosure at a preliminary cost of over 
$30,000,000, upon roads which there is no rational assurance 
could be operated to any greater advantage by the Government 
than under their present management. 

“Let the Government make the best terms it can with the de- 
faulting company. It has the whip-end of the negotiations, and 
should be able not only to make terms by extension or otherwise, 
satisfactory to itself, but terms with which the road would be 
able tocomply. In the name of our suffering country, let not the 
follies and mistakes of the last two or three years be crowned by 
the inauguration of ascheme for Government control of its trans- 
portation interest.”— 7he Post (/nd.), Washington. 


Make the Roads Public Highways.—‘‘ Hon. JamesG. Maguire, 
of California, has prepared a substitute for the Reilly funding 
bill, by which the Government is to proceed to the foreclosure of 
its mortgage and the properties are to be operated as public high- 
ways. This character is to be secured by giving the right to any 
carrier, or private shipper, to run trains over the road, subject to 
regulation and control while in motion, and to the payment of 
reasonable and uniform tolls. 

“This is the plan of settlement that 7he Dzspatch has long 
suggested. One of its strongest features is that it permits a plan 
of organization under which the objection to creating a system of 
roads under political control can be fully avoided. 

“Of the entire practicability of securing a full return on the 
Government investment in the road, a few figures taken from the 
reports of the Union Pacific Railway are conclusive. The ex- 
penditure of that company in 1892 for maintenance of way, re- 
newal of rails, and general expenses was less than $2,000,000, 
which may have been insufficient. The interest on the Govern- 
ment investment necessary to control the road, including the sub- 
sidy and unpaid interest, will be less than $3,000,000. An aver- 
age toll of 3% mills per ton mile for freight and one-half cent 
per mile for passengers would yield a revenue of over $5,700,000 
on the business of 1892. Besides which mail and express earn- 
ings would considerably swell the surplus for better maintenance 
and for the gradual retirement of the debt. But the average 
charge of the company on the same traffic was1.o6c. per ton mile 
for freight and 2.04 c. per mile for passengers. Competing car- 
riers would reduce the margins of 7.1 mills for freight and 1.54 ¢c. 
for passengers so materially as to cause an immense expansion of 
business and revenues. 

“If Congress has the independence to adopt that plan, it will 
not only secure the Government debt, but will introduce a reform 
in railway organization that will completely do away with the 
evils of favoritism, pools, and local discriminations.”—7%e Dzs- 


patch (Rep.), Pittsburg. 


Brief Comments. 


“ 


The only true solution of the problem is for the Federal au- 
thorities to take possession of the road and operate it. 

“The company has been managed in the interest of any one 
and every one but of the Government which provided the money 
to build it. From its inception its history is a tale of fraud and 
jobbery. The plan to reduce the interest from 6 to 2 per cent. is 
bad enough, but if the roads are foreclosed and fall into posses- 
sion of the first mortgage bondholders the Government will not 
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geta cent. There has been quite enough dilatoriness, and the 


Federal Treasury has been robbed sufficiently in the interest of 


this corporation. Let the Government take over the property it 


created and protect its interests."—7he Herald (Ind New 
Vor R. 
“The ulterior purpose of the opposition [to the Reilly Bill] of 


the men who were most violent in denunciation, most fertile in 
and most active and persistent in holding the 
nto the pure 


That is Populism in 


devices for delay, 


opposition together, is to force the Government i hase, 


control, and operation of the Pacific roads. 


its most concrete form, Paternalism with a large P. It meansa 
the rpretation under which a Re- 
publican Congress in the stress of war and a great emergency re- 
it to the Railroad enter- 
except by the indirect method of its money to the 
"—The Tribune (Rep.), New 


reversal of Constitutional inte 


fused to commit the Governme! Pacific 


prise, lending 


Jork 


builders 
“The question of what the Government could do with the roads 


if it took them is not so unanswerable as certain alarmists would 


have us believe. If the mortgage were foreclosed and the roads 


bought in, the Government would have the option of three methods 
by the 


Italian Gov- 


them as is done 
by the 


order 


of dealing with them. 


It could operate 


German Government, le them as is done 
the 


individual to 


2ASC 


ernment, or maintain roadbed in good and allow any 


the 
ineers 


company or even an run trains over it under 


supervision of Government officials and in charge of eng 
ots and marine ineers. ”"— 


and conductors licensed as are pil 


The Cal, 


eng 
San Francisco. 


Under no circumstances should the United States Government 


1 
the P: icine 


consent to an extension of Railroad debts for fifty 
years 30th the Central and the Union Pacific roads made 
money enough wring their prosperous years to pay their entire 
indebtedness to the United States, if they had been so inclined 

Instead of doing so they divided up their profits among the stock- 
holders, and now they whine for an extension in order to repeat 


» same process in the future. We have no doubt that it would 
all the 


Government become a total loss than to grant the terms 


be better to let money advanced to these roads by the 


asked 
_ 7 he 


for by the companies and their »~presentatives. ” 


Republican Denver. 


lobbv Te 
( Rep. )s 
» have a railroad run by the Government as 
but 
ions under which the Union 


‘It might be well 


if nothing else, is questionable whether the 


Pacific prope 


in experiment, 


noit 


conalit ob- 


‘rty could be 
a venture. Under the 
sible plan would be 


—T o 


as possible.” he 


tained are those which would justify such 
to pass the debt 


Herald (Ina.), 


circumstances the most set 


bill as speedily 


conversion 
Poston. 


‘Assume possession of the roadbeds, sell the rolling-stock, and 
then make the lines public highways in fact as well as in law, by 
throwing them open to all companies on an equal footing. It is 
Government's 


We 


main lines, which the 
ittle the 
that the feeders are worth stil less without the main lines 


York 


urged against this that the 


mortgage covers, are worth very without feeders. 


reply 


—The Voice (Proh os New 


GLOOMY PREDICTIONS FOR AMERICAN 
FARMERS. 


the American farmer is to continue his descent 


Mae fate of the American fi 
in the economic scale until he 


is on a par with the peasant 


F red 
but half 


sntal This is his 
Perry Powers (Lippincott s 


We quote as follows from the article 


ontine 


Europe. destiny according to 


February), and he is given 


a century to fulfil it. 


“The economic change is already producing political changes. 
The Populist movement of the present day is the beginning of 
the dying struggle for political power of a race of farmers who 
supplied most of the Fathers of the Republic, who were for many 


vears the power within it, but who are now losing 


their political weight. 


1.31 1 . 
n1 iosopnel Ss 


controlling 
their land and with it 
have been a their 
the extraordinary radicalism of 
has long been preeminently conservative. They 

rht in explaining fact that the 
fa r had a stake in the country. Being attached to this Earth 
by qeattrnrt of his farm, he did not soar 


‘For a few years our 


brains for some explanation of 


the class that 
were he this conservatism by the 


among the clouds. 
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Lately he 
the fog 
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has been himself among the clouds, or at least 


extent Had 
n led by the 


cause of hi 


losing 


banks, te 


an alarming the philosophers 


been logical, they would have bee » cause of his former 
radicalism, and 
the suspicion would have been verified by tl Amer- 
ican farmer is being detached from the Earth; he is losing his 

is therefore imagining things. taking up 


with the most foolish and obviously senseless notions regarding 


conservatism to suspect the Ss pl esent 


le census The 
He 1S 


farm, and vain 


currency and credit and capital and labor and property that were 


ever harbored by the minds of intelligent human beings. ‘The 
really dangerous class to-day is not made up of ignorant immi- 
grants, of whom we hear so many things that cre not true, but of 


Americans taught in our common schools, and descended from 
the men and women who made New England 
> 


in the jail ¢ 


the world’s model 


of thrift and good sense by locking up r the asylt 
the people who talked as their descendants are now talking in 
Kansas and Nebraska and Colorado. It is in the 
regions now that ideas destructive of industry and credit spring 
up and attain the rank growth of the Russian thistles the Western 


im 


agricultural 


farmers are begging Congress to suppress for them. The con- 
servatism of the farmer will not sur 
a land-owner into atenant. Of course it will survive, and prob- 
ably take on exaggerated forms, among those who graduate into 
capitalists, but these will presently move 
and their children will be seeking means 
New York, and Paris.” 


rive his transformation from 


the ranks of the 
from the rural sections, 


of killir 


away 


1g time in Chicago, 


The writer then goes on to cite census statistics showing the 


increase in the proportion of tenants from 25.62 per cent. in 1880 


(in forty-seven States and Territories) to 34.13 per cent. in 1890 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Senate now stands 


THE U 


and tweedledee, with Adlai tipping the scales 


tweedledum 


Herald, Boston. 


nited States 
The 
would better 
himself under the 


SECRETARY CARLISLE says that he sees a surplus He 
y 1 mut 


stop reading ‘“* Looking Backward” and put 


care ot an 


culist Zhe Press, New York. 
THE gold reserve keeps falling; 
Carlisle desponds 
While Grover'’s hoarsely calling : 


‘**More bonds! More bonds! 


The Journal, Kansas City 


Annotated and ex- 
Transcript, Boston 


Income Tax 


A SIGN of the times: ‘*‘ United States 
, The 


> here And a bad sign, too 
UPON our flag, a patriot band, 

We 
“Hail, Columbia, happy 


And also, “I. O. U.’ 


write these mottoes two: 


land,” 





The Star, Washington. 
FLOATING loans mean sinking in debt.—7%e Recorder, New York. 
THE “ wild-cat”’ bank issue seemsto have yielded up its ninth life.— 
The News, Indianapolis. 
—_— H 4th, March forth!” isthe people's merry greeting to Congress 
The ain Dealer, Cleveland 
IF Liliuokalani had been astute she w« 1 have lain low for a chance to 
be ‘ on the crest of a Hawaiian woman’s-suffrage wa The Star. 
Washi nN 
AN appropriate text for the Adm stration is Silver and goid have I] 
none i he re , Philad phia 
I RISE to 1 ques 1 of persc nr mec an agitated 
€ tf the ¢ i » Leg € ge the peaker. Is 
my it i t? Lij Ha €, Du on 
INK Ss 
R kabvy. t Vv. We rt nm is vor 
XN Ka 1 ’ € 
shes out ata cau W de t awn 
She wore apa’s tr ‘ em looked queer 
So husha aby, y« pa s here 
Re publican, Fresno 
ONE plea remains to Congress t t been | otized its 
own it pacity The Globe-Den ral b) l é 
THERE are people in this country who agree with the ( ir of Russia 
when Savst it a represe ative Ve nent 18 a abs ] ream The 
Zimes, Washin n 
THE Oueen « Sandwich Islands in abdicating the throne affords 
material tor metaphysica reseal l n tne prot lem of whether a pe rson 
can get out of where he wasn't The Star, Washington. 
N Eastern contemporary queries “Is a man worth as much asa 
é va | 
horse?”’ That depends. For instance, Uncle Sam has a lot of statestnen 
still on hand that he could well afford to trade in bulk for a blind mule and 
give good boot in the bargain The inter Ocean, Chicago. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


VERDI’S * FALSTAFF” IN NEW YORK. 


VENTS are rapidly multiplying in these days to negative 

the too-long-tolerated supposition that virility of mind 

does not accompany old age. This supposition is probably legit- 
imately applicable to the creature of mere animal parts, but in 








MAUREL AS FALSTAFF, 


the aristocracy of brain it is unrecognized. Old men the world 
over, in literature, art, science, etc., are astonishing Young Know- 
all by the strength and brilliancy of their achievements. 

Verdi's “ Falstaff,” unequaled, at least in the world of music, 
as the blossom of an octogenarian mind, was produced in this 
city on Monday evening, February 4, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and the occasion amounted to an apotheosis of the great 
Italian composer. Of this event 7he 7rzbune of the 5th said: 


“There were few, indeed, in the audience who knew what to 
expect either from the opera or its interpreters. How should 
they have known that the composer of ‘I] Trovatore’ was about 
to disclose himself as not only the first but the most modern of 
musical comedy writers? H'ow could they know that M. Maurel, 
whose eye is always rolling in a fine tfagic frenzy, and whose 
acting, with all its merits, is continually suggesting the smell of 
midnight oil and studied effects, was to discover himself as a 
positively rollicking representative of Shakespeare’s fat knight, 
and that his associates in the performance were, with scarcely 
an exception, going to supplement his efforts, ina manner to keep 
spectators and listeners convulsed with laughter where they were 
not lost in admiration of the book and music? Yet these things 
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happened, and half a dozen times, in spite of the style of the 
work, which will not brvok interruption, the listeners forgot their 
discretion, and brought the performance to a standstill in order 
to testify their delight. Then, at the end of each act, the ap- 
plause ran out into cheers and excited cries of approval and grat- 
itude. It was in all things a memorable night, one that must 
have delighted M. Maurel, who is so closely identified with the 
opera, as it did the management and the lovers of the aggressive 
and progressive genius of Verdi. 

“And how has this play been set to music? Ithas been plunged 
into a perfect sea of melodicchampagne. All this dialogue, crisp 
and sparkling, full of humor in itself, is made crisper, more 
sparkling, more amusing by the music on which and in which it 
floats, we are almost tempted to say more buoyantly than comedy 
dialogue has floated since Mozart wrote ‘Le Nozze di Figaro.’ 
The orchestra is bearer of everything, just as completely as it is 
in the latter-day dramas of Richard Wagner; it supplies phrases 
for the singers, supports their voices, comments on their utter- 
ances, and gives dramatic color to even the most fleeting idea. 
It is a marvelous delineator of things external, as well as inter 
nal. Itswells the bulk of the fat knight until he sounds as if 
he weighed a ton, and gives such piquancy to the spirits of the 
merry women (/rs. Quzck/y monopolizing the importance due to 
Mrs. Page), that one cannot see them come on the stage without 
a throb of delight. In spite of the tremendous strides which the 
art of instrumentation has made since Berlioz mixed the modern 
orchestral colors, Verdi has in ‘ Falstaff’ added to the variegated 
palette.” 


The Times devoted a long and enthusiastic review to the cele- 
bration of the great musical event of the season, the key-note of 
which is in its first paragraph: 

“The advent of a new work by the greatest genius now writing 
for the stage, the grand old man of Italy, is surely an event 
which dwarts all other occurrences of an amusement season. 

“Tt was to be expected that a numerous and brilliant audience 
would assemble to acclaim Maurel in a new part, for that is the 
fashion of the public taste, but it would not be surprising to learn 
that many who went to worship the priest remained to bow before 
the god of music. Surely none could have left the auditorium 


without feeling that they had been in the presence of a master- 


] 
A 


work, and one, too, little short of miraculous in its superb vital- 
ity, coming, as it did, from the pen of a man who had passed the 
allotted three-score and ten by a full decade.” 


Maurel was richly entitled to a share of the glory of this occa- 
sion, for he it was who, years ago, first suggested to Verdi the 
Shakespearian character for an opera. The Times says of 
Maurel : 


“It must be recorded that his Fa/s/affis one of the greatest 
creations of the lyric stage. ‘The make-up is wonderful, and its 
suggestions are carried out in the bearing and action of the man. 
His posing and facial expression are the essence of comedy, and 
he makes every measure of the voice part throb with meaning. 
It is a superb, consistent, and thoroughly artistic piece of work, 
which fully maintains Maurel’s reputation as one of the foremost 
dramatic artists of our day.” 


Reginald De Koven says, in Zhe World: 

“Throughout the opera Verdi has evidently endeavored, and 
with striking success, to make the music follow faithfully the 
character and incidents of the story, and has not developed it at 
the expense of dramatic and pictorial faithfulness, even rf for the 
benefit of his own art. The score of ‘Falstaff’ aptly illustrates 
what great art it takes to be simple and natural. The music, in 
construction and design, is exceedingly intricate, and yet the 
general effect is, at times, Mozartian in simplicity and fresh- 
ee 

“The music of ‘Falstaff’ is by no means light music; it is at 
times so intricate as to be almost ineffective, but it certainly 
throughout gives convincing evidence that its composer is a mas- 
ter of technique such as perhaps none other exists to-day.” 

The Evening Post characterizes Maurel as “incomparable” in 
his rendition of Fa/staff7, and says that “he acts like a Salvini,” 
furthermore, that “his Fa/staf/is one of the three or four great 
impersonations of the modern operatic stage.” The same paper 
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‘comments rather disparagingly on the music of “Falstaff.” It 
says: 


“The fatal shortcoming of his music is that it is lacking in in- 
vention. In the whole opera there is hardly a single new musi- 
cal idea that strikes one as an absolute creation. It is herein 
that Verdi shows his age; it is this that has prevented ‘Falstaff’ 
from keeping its place in foreign repertories; this that will pre- 
vent it from living much beyond this century. But this fatal 
defect is not so obvious as to be generally noticeable at first, and 
it is likely to escape the attention of musical experts in particular ; 
for these experts will be so delighted with the ingenuity, bright- 
ness, sparkle, and technical perfection of Verdi's style, that they 
will hardly note the lack of spontaneous creative ideas. ‘Falstaff’ 
is like the later writings of Victor Hugo when he had nothing 
more to say; his style, the outcome of a life’s experience, was 
still such as to delight connoisseurs, but the public did not buy 
these works. The music of ‘ #alstaff’ will always delight persons 
of refined musical taste, and its farce will entertain a general 
audience a few times, but the opera will never enjoy the popu- 
larity of ‘Trovatore’ and ‘Aida,’ which, though much cruder in 
style, are brimful of new ideas.” 


WHAT! OUR NATIONAL HYMN “TWADDLE”? 


ranma is going to protest against what he or she may 

possibly term the vandalism of 7ke Chap-Book. We are 
not going to do so, for; though we with others have often joined 
in celebrating Thanksgiving Day by singing ‘My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee,” and therefore feel a certain patriotic reverence for the 
hymn, the scheme of our magazine deprives us of the privilege of 


protesting. Just hear 7he Chap-Look’s “Scandal Club” editor: 


“There is tall talk in the Eastern papers about a great public 
testimonial forthcoming to the Reverend Samuel F. Smith, author 
of an unspeakably bad production called ‘ America,’ which every 
man-jack of us has been taught to sing to a foreign air. Itis 
all on account of this bad production that the war-dance is to be. 
Mr. Smith, as everybody knows, was a classmate at Harvard of 
Dr. Holmes, and is, presumably, a very nice old gentleman; his 
career would be quite blameless were it not for his deplorable 
addiction to po’try. To mislead the little Public, to get it to feel 
under false pretenses, to foist burlap upon it for brocade, and 
thereby to confuse its ideals, to blunt its perceptions, and drug 
its protest for generations—is not this a missionary business? 
You cannot snarl at Mr. Smith, who acts in colossal good faith; 
but what of our own credulous and thoughtless countrymen, who 
have taken his gift at his own valuation, and ruined him and 
themselves by their delight in it? For it is too true that the 
Republic accepts this amorphous commonplace, this grammar- 
less, idealess twaddle about 

‘My native country, thee, 

Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love: 

I love thy rocks and ril 


Is 
hv woods and tempied hills; 


’ 


My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above’ 
—accepts it not only as loyalty, which perchance it may be, but 
as literature. It is superfluous to suggest that thee and ¢hy do 
not fit into the same case, that for temples on hills we still look 
to Athens and Rome, to Angers and Lincoln, rather than to 
All’s Jolly, Arizona; and that a moral and admirably dramatic 
effect might be produced by training a special chorus to shout 
WHAT? just before the last word in the last-quoted line. But 
lo, Mr. Smith is to be honored, in the very city which once could 
tell a hawk from a hernshaw, by a monster meeting and an 
apotheosis, in which thousands of voices are going to soothe his 
ears with—the National Anthem, for so, Heaven mend us all! 
we call it. Of course it is a thing of beauty beside ‘Gawd Save 
the Queen,’ whose fine old harmonies it steais. But that is 
neither here nor there. Smiling over us, meanwhile, is Sidney 
Lanier, with his ‘Psalm of the West;’ Lowell, with his ‘Com- 
memoration Ode;’ and one Emerson, to whom may be credited 
‘The Concord Hymn,’ the brief, quintessential, adequate, heroic 
chant of our civic deliverance, of our ‘dying into life’ beneath 
the musket-shots of 1775. And we find, moreover, George Ed- 
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ward Woodberry, alive, and very much your servant, not ore 
strophe or line of whose vigorous stanzas, ‘My Country,’ the 
bleating sheep smithering in Mechanics’ Hall, in his own Boston, 
will ever have heard of! And, may it not be too profane to ask, 
what is the matter with Miss Harriet Monroe?” 


HOW BULOW CONDUCTED AN ORCHESTRA. 


]* is said that no one who ever saw Biilow at the conductor's 
desk, controlling an orchestra as if it were a single instru- 
ment on which he himself was playing, could ever forget the in- 


fluence of his wonderful personality. Some reminiscences of the 


great conductor are given in 7he Musical Courier, from the pri- 
vate papers of Else Mathis, in which he is vividly portrayed. We 
quote a choice part: 


‘““A Beethoven symphony conducted by Biilow was a revelation. 
His manner of conducting was inimitable. With him everything 
was impulse, every movement a personality—the expression of 
a delicate sensibility; and it was this that made the communica- 
tion of his purposes to the orchestra so effective. No one under- 
stood how to extract such a brilliance, such a fulness from his 
orchestra as Biilow did. The clearness and absolute precision of 
his rhythm were unsurpassed. His epigram, ‘In the beginning 
there was rhythm,’ is notorious. Noonecould make his orchestra 
speak with such passion. And the same works played the next 
day under another conductor were no longer the same things that 
they had been under the magic wand of the great leader. 

“He had three rehearsals before each of the Philharmonic con- 
certs in Berlin, and none of these lasted less than three hours. 
Is there a Berliner who can forget his superb performance of the 
ninth symphony? On that occasion the chorus was sung by the 
comparatively small chorus of the Philharmonic. The chorus 
conductor was Herr Ochs, who carried on rehearsals with consid- 
erable care and attention. It was repeatedly given out that 
those altos and sopranos who could not sustain the e and a re- 
spectively in a particular passage were to be silent. I thought 
that we had done as much as could be done in the matter when, 
just before the last chorus rehearsal, Biilow entered and took up 
the baton. Of course everybody in the chorus did his best to 
satisfy the master, and the magnetic power—I might almost say 
the fluid that came from his baton—extracted from us its due 
measure of sound. But when he came to the critical passage 
(Such thn tiber’m Sternenzelt—uber Sternen muss er thronen’) 
his eyes shone, his body seemed to swell, the two arms stretched 
right out over us, vibrated, and compelled us to sustain the sound 
to a fulness that we had never dreamed possible. 
forget it—an intense palpitation of sound. 


I shall never 
The walls seemed to 
fade away, and the remark of Kniese came into my head: ‘ Bee- 
thoven dates gesagt, es muss ein Gott sein.’ 
it must be a God. ] 


[ Beethoven said it ; 


“In the Spring of 1888 a Philharmonic concert was given in 
commemoration of the then recent death of the Emperor William. 
The program was exclusively devoted to works of a solemn char- 
acter. Wagner’s ‘Kaisermarsch’ 
celebration. 


was selected to conclude the 
The performance on this occasion was a non-choral 
one. 3iilow was standing before his orchestra like a field- 
marshal, and conducted with passionate ardor. Suddenly, at the 
point where in the choral version the voices join in, just when the 
orchestra sustains an organ point, he turned round to the public, 
and, with a single slight movement of his baton, but in reality 
far more with the irresistible power of his eye, he bade the audi- 
ence rise. It was the work of a moment, but it was impossible to 
misunderstand the movement; and the 
diately and thousands of 


whole audience imme- 
dressed in the national 
mourning, stood up motionless, listening to the mighty wave of 
sound that rushed over them. It was a sign of homage to the 
great Emperor that gained additional effect from the sudden ap- 
peal made by the conductor.” 


rose, people, 


The Dial speaks as follows of Madison Cawein’s “ Intimations of the 
Beautiful’: ‘*Mr. Cawein has now published five volumes of poems, yet 
the promise of the first volume is but imperfectly fulfilled by the last. 
Some measure of restraint has been imposed upon his native exuberance, 
but still more is needed; some approach has been made to definiteness of 
thought, but the inane yet remains too largely his element. Nor do we 
find the improvement in finish that so much practise ought surely to have 
brought about.” 
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THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF ROMANCE. 


ee seems that the last word as to the relative merits of the 

realistic and the romantic writers of fiction is yet far from 
having been said. The question is reopened by Prof. Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen in the February forum, where, under the title 
“The Great Realists and the Empty Story-Tellers,” he throws a 
good deal of spirit into a defense of realism as opposed to ro- 
mance. Professor Boyesen holds that the reading of purely 
romantic fiction, while extremely pleasant to the senses, is detri- 
mental to the character, and is particularly hurtful to young per- 
sons of this rigidly practical age, because it unfits them for the 
real conflict of life. Going into the past, he cites the life of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau as one that was deflected from nobler accom- 
plishments by reason of his fondness for 
the “delightful region of highly colored 
improbabilities.” In this connection he 
says: 


“He is not the only one who has ex- 
perienced detrimental effects from dwell- 
ing too long in the pleasant land of 
romance. As soon as a man—and par- 
ticularly a child—gets acclimated there, 
he is likely to become of very small ac- 
count as far as reality is concerned. 
He becomes less and less able to apply 
sound standards of judgment to the 
things of this world; and as the success 
in life for which we are all striving de- 
pends primarily upon this ability to see 
things straight and to judge them clearly, 
no one can escape the conclusion that a 
large consumption of romantic fiction 
tends distinctly to disqualify a man for 
worldly success. <A habit of mind is 
produced by the frequent repetition of 
the same or similar impressions; and if, 
while young, your thoughts move among 
absurd and lurid unrealities, and your 
eyes become accustomed to the Bengal 
illumination of romance, vou will be 
likely to tumble about like a blundering . 
bat in the daylight. Many a time, I 
will warrant, you have had this very ex- 
perience of waking, as from a delightful 
dream, when your novel was finished. 
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for having led him out of the “moon-illumined magic night” of 
German romanticism, and for having accustomed him to a whole- 
somer light, though he vividly remembers the distaste and re- 
sentment with which, as a youth of twenty, he flung away “The 
Virginians” at the chapter where Harry’s calf-love for Maria is 
satirized. The Professor regards Tolstoi as the “greatest living 
moralist,” and as the foremost author among the “faithful and 
unflinching chroniclers of life.” He thinks that it is as the author 
of “Anna Karénina” that Tolstoi has his title toimmortality. Of 


this he writes 


“T have heard many good people call this wonderful novel im- 
moral, because they have the notion that every book which 
touches upon the question of sex is “Aso facto immoral. Nothing 
can, to my mind, be sillier than this. 
The novelist has to take life as he finds 
it, and he would produce a false, dis- 
torted picture if he were to omit a factor 
which plays so tremendous a part as sex. 
The morality depends upon the spirit in 
which the author deals with his subject. 
‘La Dame aux Camélias’ is immoral, not 
because the heroine is of the demz-monde, 
but because Dumas /7/s violates the logic 
of life in representing her as a lovely 
and sentimental creature, and capable 
of as pure and exalting a passion as a 
woman who had never sinned. Like- 
wise Miirger in ‘Scénes de la Vie de 
Bohéme’ and Du Maurier in “Trilby,.’ 
fascinating though they are, extol the 
grisette, implying that an occasional 
lapse from virtue is, on the whole, a 
venial affair and leaves the core of the 
character unimpaired. Musette in the 
former novel and Trilby in the latter are 
rose-colored lies and are the more dan 
gerous because uncritical youth will take 
them to be types of their kind and will 
never suspect how untrue they are, how 
far removed from reality. No, then give 
me rather Zola’s ‘Nana,’ which states 


od the unvarnished fact with brutal direct- 


ness; or even Daudet’s ‘Sappho,’ which 
details the whole direful experience, from 
the first intoxication af the sense through 


the years of gradual disillusion to the 





The world and all your daily concerns 

look pale, dreary and vaguely irritating, 

while your mind is yet vibrating with the courtly speeches of 
some fascinating d’Artagnan, to whom life was but a stage for 
gallant adventures, or with the clash of Ivanhoe’s sword or the 
impossible heroism of an impossible Esmeralda. ‘The youth who 
gets his mind adjusted to these styles of speech and action and 
the motives which they imply will be severely handicapped in 
dealing with affairs which require a nice discrimination of prac- 
tical values. He will find it next to impossible to command that 
supreme concentration of effort without which no great achieve- 
ment is accomplished. He will lapse into mediocrity, even 
though he may Have been equipped for distinction. 

“*But,’ you will object, ‘this escape which romance affords us 
from life’s dreary round of cares and duties is not only delightful 
but beneficial: it refreshes the mind, satisfies a latent craving for 
the heroic, which we all have, and sends Sun-gleams from an 
ideal world down into our gray, monotonous existence; it is like 
canvas-back, terrapin, and champagne to a man who is wont to 
dine on porridge and red herring.’ 

“Well, there is a good deal to be said for this view.» But, in 
my opinion, itis unsound. As the world is now constituted, the 
little margin of superiority by which a man secures survival and 
success is so narrow, that the very smallest advantage, gained or 
squandered, may be decisive as to his whole career. ‘Therefore, 
all education should be primarily directed toward securing as 
intimate an acquaintance as possible with one’s environment, so 
that one may be able to utilize it most effectively.” 


Professor Boyesen acknowledges indebtedness to Thackeray 


~ # utter blighting of the soul, exhaustion 

and ruin. No one will feel tempted to 

embark in so perilous an enterprise, after having received so 

lucid an exposition of the consequences; while I know more than 

one young man in whom the seeds of corruption were sown by 

Dumas and Miirger. These writers are immoral, not because 

they deal with sin, but because they deal with it untruthfully; 

while Zola and, in a less degree Daudet, who give an exact and 

vivid reflection of an ugly reality, become unintentional, if not 
unconscious, moralists.” 

Professor Boyesen applauds what he terms the “rigorous 
veracity” of the “great and patient Russian with the toil-worn 
hands and the tragic face,” and speaks of the ‘‘vast murmur of 
human activities” in his fiction—‘‘so much so that one appears to 
have lived through his books rather than to have read them.” To 


this he adds: 


“How unutterably flimsy and juvenile, romantic fiction, such 
as Stevenson’s tales of villainous wreckers and buccaneers, Hag 
gard’s chronicles of battle, murder and sudden death, Conan 
Doyle’s accounts of swaggering savagery and sickening atrocities, 


and S. R. Crockett’s sanguinary records of Scotch maraudin; 
expeditions, appear to me, compared with Tolstoi’s wonderfull 
vivid and masterly transcripts of the life we all live! Amid all 
the shouts of the fighters and the clash of arms there is, to me, a 
deadly silence in the popular novel of adventure. The purely 
artificial excitement leaves me cold and a trifle fatigued. I see 
everywhere the hand that pulls the wires. It is a great dead 


r 
s 
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world, whose puppets are galvanized into a semblance of life by 
the art of the author.” 


It is likely that Professor Boyesen’s article will reawaken dis- 


cussion of the well-worn subject of Realism vs. Romanticism. 
The 


Hartford Courant, which closes an editorial on the subject by 


The first note of opposition to his theory is sounded by 


saying 


“There is a fallacy underlying Professor Boyesen's argument 
which invalidates his whole view. He assumes tacitly that there 
are two kinds of fiction: the fantastically, impossibly romantic, 
and the truly-truly realistic, whereas there is a third kind, the 
kind that Scott and Stevenson and other first-class men give us 
ladden us withal, brisking up our lives, though in no wise 
That sort of fiction is the true romantic, 


which, while it sticks just as religiously to the basic characteris- 


and ¢g 
falsifying its facts. 


tics of humanity and the laws governing life on the earth, does, 


nevertheless, present the more unusual, large, 


S 
tional side of human affairs ; t as real, just as true, and 


heroic, inspira- 
a side jus 
fifty times more precious than the side so-called realism is so fond 
of drawing our attention to and that we are so fond of getting 
away from, in books, if we can’t in life. Such fiction revives in 
the reader a sense of the potentialities that lie in himself and the 
finer possibilities of occasion and character, not for himself alone 
but for the race. They are, the great romantic novels, a perma- 
nent boon to the world for this reason, and we fancy they will 
continue to cheer, enthrall and ennoble men and women, in spite 
of the deliverance of the Columbia professor.” 


TOO MUCH DIALECT. 
W RITERS of dialect have for some time had a large part of 


the authorial field all to themselves. Unquestionably, 
much very valuable work has been done by dialectal interpreters 
who appreciate the significance of idiomatic expression and who 
have the talent for accurately reproducing it. ‘The objection, 
as voiced by 7he Dial, seems to be to the throng of mere would- 
be humorists who are not only ignorant of the scientific and 
artistic purposes underlying the success of reputable dialect 


The Dial 


as yet, but 


authors, but who have no literary instinct or aptitude. 
thinks that there are indications—not very marked 
still indications—that the day of the dialect versifier and story- 
teller is waning. It does not anticipate the complete disappear- 
ance of the dialect element from imaginative literature, but it 
does expect the time to come when dialect shall occupy its proper 
place in composition, and be treated as a means rather than as an 


end. Zhe Dial's argument runs as follows: 


“When used with discrimination and artistic restraint, dialect 
is, of course, an admissible element in both poetry and fiction. 
English literature would be far the poorer without the treasures 
of Scotch dialect preserved in the poems of Burns and the novels 
of the author of ‘Waverley.’ 1 spare the 
work of the Provengal poets from the literature of France, of 
Goldoni's Venetian comedies from that of Italy, or of 
Plattdeutsch tales from that of Germany. 


Likewise, we could il 
Reuter’s 
In all these cases, the 
work simply could not have been done at all without the employ- 
ment of dialect; yet no one would venture to assert that the ex- 
ploitation of a dialect was the prime motive that 
position of ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ or 
Il Cz These are all 
instances of a richly endowed artistic nature finding expression 


led to the com- 
‘The Antiquary,’ of ‘Miréio’ or 
rnovale di Venezia’ or ‘Ut Mine Stromtid.’ 
in the medium most natural for his purpose. Even in our own 
country, a similar plea may be made for the language of Hosea 
Mr. 


mountaineers. 


Biglow, or of Cable's creoles, or of Miss Murfree’s Ten- 


nessee But the swarm of commonplace and un- 
inspired scribblers of dialect that have descended upon our period- 
ical press during the past decade need not hope to find a safe 
refuge in the shadow of such really significant names as have 
been cited; their pretensions are too utterly without warrant and 
their productions too entirely without justification. Not Lowell, 
but Josh Billings, is their model and Great Example. 

“No the dialect that should omit the 
educational view would be adequate. The corrupting influence 


discussion of abuse of 
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that may hardly be escaped by adult readers is tenfold more seri- 


ous in its effect upon the growing mind The prevalence of dia- 





lect in the papers and ines that provide young people with 
most of their reading puts a new and formidable difficulty in the 
way of teachers and parents. Even the books put into our 


schools as models for the guidance of -the school ‘ read- 


the young- 


ers’ themselves—often contain examples of perverted diction that 


+ 


cannot fail to exert an evil influence upon the impressionable 


years of childhood. Upon this aspect of our subject, we cannot 


} 
} 


do bett ‘some pointed observations from a paper by 











-rof. Willis Boughton, of Ohio University. Mr. Boughton says 
‘For past decade me of our most popular } ils e been 

f shit their readers w a weekly ¢ monthly diet « alect s es 
\ { of ed Ss e de ed t the pec i ~ 1 litera e 
ind $ pI ed. Instead of romances in cult i age, We are in 
troduced to most ordinary characters who use ‘ iry folk € 
[he Christmas story, Mr. Howells asserts, is written in the ‘ Yankee dialect 
and its Western modifications Even our verse is corrupted. Noticea 
stanza reproduced from a leading magazine: 

‘I'm been a visitin’ ’bout a week 

Ton e cous at Nameless Creek; 

Al I'm got the ives an’ a new straw hat, 

An’ I'm come back home where my beau lives at.’ 
What literature! If the magazine, one of the greatest educational factors 
in r« trv, W tolerate such language; if you and I read it, and smile 
at it, and quote it, the Cincinnati teacher may be pardoned for 
la uage that sno ed Dr. Rice lo preserve the speech of a 
people, dialect erature may be justified; but to propagate such 
is vicious. At school, the teacher may dwell at length upon the t 
eauties of the ‘ Village Blacksm I on Friday afternoon some urchin 
declaims 

‘The Gobble-uns ‘il you 
Ef you don't watch . 

and soon all the children in the strict are repeating his words. Why the 
offspring of even polite society are prone to use bad English need be no 


longer a matter of wonder. 


nguage is vicious.’ The words are 
Mr. Boughton for them, hoping 
that the protest he raises will be echoed by educators every- 


where.” 


“*“To propagate such la 
I 


none too strong, and we thank 


NOTES. 


IN a brief review of John Davidson’s * 
“Of the many young men who to 
sus, Mr. Jo 


Others among that 


Ballads and Songs,”’ 7he Athenaeum 
day look up from the foot of Parnas- 
in Davidson isthe most original, and, to us, the most interesting. 


says: 


aspiring company have the advantage of him in cer- 


ain of the qualities which make for success— those qualities, notably, which 


go to form the element of art in poetry. Beside them, Mr. Davidson is 


a child of nature; technicalities are a weariness to him, elaborate meters 





se of bondage ut in the stuff out of which poetry is made he excels 


a hou 


them all rhe Muses were at his birth, and bestowed upon him the gifts 


of poetic temperament and poetic impulse with bounteous hands. For all 


its irrelevance, its defects of craftsmanship, his song flows straight from 
that well of 
sheer, immense, 
Importunate lyric opulence, 


the want of which Mr. Watson so wisely deprecates in his own verse 





THE fourth volume of “The Yellow Book” is out, and doubt 


joy in the hearts of its makers and readers because this pre 


ess there is 
ous bantling 


has weathered its first vear. It isas perky as ever and may live toa green 
old age, but that is not likely, and if the length of its existence is dwelt 


upon at all it is only with reference to the probable endurance of the move- 


ment of froth and silliness on which it has thus far been based It is not 
credible that the jig-saw and blue-light school will be suffered to continue 
its antics many vears longer. It must pass as the Bunthorne madness 
passed.— Zhe 7ribune Vew York 


MARION CRAWI ORD’S father started in life as a wood-carver, and bv a 
ik of fate he designed the handsome mantels in the house of his 


Ward, on Bond 


curious tre 


future father-in-law, Mr Street, this city Later in life, 
when he was a sculptor in Rome, he met Miss Louise Ward, wooed her and 
soon married her The novelist was born abroad Zhe American Art 





Vew ork 


Journal, 


> Sir John Seeley: “ He 
to h 





was not a very great reader ol! novels, according iS OWN accol u 
generallv read the. more imy nt works of fiction as they car < 
‘Horrible bevond words’ was his verdict on one of the most powerful 
and p ir « nodern Fret ks Le Disciy Paul Bou 
Although h vas verv fond of German literature and thought, he « not 
much care for any German novels, and considered that form of literature 
foreign to the German character. Among English poets of the generation 


Matthew Arnold, 


Miss Rossetti, who passed away by the 


since Tennyson he cared little for and especially admired 


same tragic illness not many days 
before him 
IT is reported that in Paris at present the Napoleonic literature does not 


seem to interest the > so much as pictorial revivals dealing with the 





first Emperor. Aw is having a prodigious success is **‘ Napoléon 
Raconté par l'Image,” or a collection in album form of copies of portraits, 
historical paintings, caricatures, miniatures, bronzes, coins, medals, etc., 





- > ting y nol 
representing Nay 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLORS. 


HE ordinary photograph reproduces the form of objects and 
the distribution of light and shade upon them, but it tells 
nothing of their color. To cause it to do this has been the ambi- 
tion of thousands of photographers, but it cannot be said that any 
has yet thoroughly succeeded. He who has come nearest the 
goal is Prof. Gabriel Lippmann of the French Académie des 
Sciences, and it is to him that we shall owe the complete solution 
of the problem, if it ever comes. As it is, his method, while it 
does not yet enable the photographer to take an ordinary picture 
with all its color values rendered accurately, does reproduce 
colors very exactly under certain conditions, and is a real miracle 
of scientificastuteness. The whole subject, with special reference 
to Lippmann's labors, is treated in Le A/onde Moderne, Paris, 
January, by Alphonse Berget, portions of whose article we give 
below in translation : 


“As soon as the discovery of Daguerre entered into the realm 
of the practical, all efforts were naturally made to reproduce color, 
which end was sought both directly and indirectly. Ali the 
investigators had but one aim—to find a chemical substance that 
would respond differently to the influence of the different colors. 
Their researches were fruitless. Nevertheless Bacquerel found 
that, by exposing in the camera a plate of silver covered with a 
layer of violet sub-chlorid, the image of the solar spectrum could 
be well reproduced with its colors; unfortunately, this colored 
image was fugitive; it faded on exposure to light.” 


Researches by indirect methods gave better results. The 
colors of an object, for instance, may be fairly well produced by 
taking three pictures through a red, a yellow, and a blue glass 
respectively, printing each in its own color, and then superpo- 
sing the results. This method is now largely used for certain 
purposes, but is so indirect that it can scarcely be called photo- 


graphy incolors. The article proceeds as follows: 


“Things had reached this stage when at the sitting of February 
2, 1891, M. Gabriel Lippmann, member of the Institute and pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne, presented to his colleagues of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences a photograph of the solar spectrum, obtained 
by asingle exposure, on a single plate, fixed permanently, and 
reproducing wonderfully the simple colors that are seen in light 
decomposed by a prism. 


“This time the problem was solved; the true solution had 
-. been given. 


“What had the learned academician done? Of what branch of 
science had he demanded the principle of his beautiful experi- 
ment? Of mathematical physics. 

“This was the method employed by M. Lippmann. 

“A transparent glass photographic plate, sensitive to light, is 
prepared in the ordinary manner; this plate is exposed in the 
focus of the camera, the sensitive layer being on the side farthest 
from the objective and placed in close contact with a mirror. 
The exposure is made without other artifice; the plate is devel 
oped, washed, and fixed in the ordinary way, and when the glass 
is dry, the colors of the photographed object are seen to appear 
with indescribable brilliancy.” 

The explanation of this result necessitates a brief statement of 
some of the facts of optics. It is known that two rays of light 
moving in the same line may under certain circumstances produce 
darkness. This is known as “interference” and takes place when 
the rays are of the same simple color and when one is delayed 
half a wave-length behind the other, so that their vrbrations de- 
stroy one another, just as two water-waves may destroy each 
other at the points where one is behind the other by half the dis- 
tance from crest to crest; that is, where the crest of one crosses 
or meets the trough of the other. Thiseffect is especially notice- 
able when it causes what are known as “the colors of thin plates” 


—those seen, for instance, in soap-bubbles. The production of 
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these is explained by Fig. 1, where SI is a ray falling on the 
transparent plate, AA. Part is reflected at I and part enters the 
plate and is reflected at J, so that there are two parallel reflected 
rays, IR and KR’, of which the latter has been delayed a little 
by its longer route. Here we may have the conditions necessary 
for interference. If the incident light is white the result is a 


color, for white light is made up of different kinds of colored 
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FIG. 1.—REFLECTIONS AT THE TWO FIG. 2.—PRODUCTION OF INTER- 


FACES OF A 
PLATE. 


THIN TRANSPARENT FERENCES, 


light and interference will destroy only one of these colored com- 
ponents in any given case, depending on the thickness of the 
glass. How all this bears on M. Lippmann's method will be 
seen from the following translation of the latter part of the 


article : 


“We know enough now to understand M. Lippmann’s method. 
Let us consider a sensitive layer AA (Fig. 2) very thin and trans- 
parent, placed close to a mirror MM; suppose that light—yellow, 
for instance—falls on this glass ; the direct ray traverses the layer, 
for we have supposed it transparent, and reaches the mirror, 
where it is reflected, giving rise to a reflected ray that meets the 
direct ray, with which it’ interferes. In every point where there 
is interference, the light will be extinguished ; we shal] have then, 
in front of the mirror and in the thickness of the sensitive layer, 
a series of parallel planes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, in which there will be 
no light; they are separated one from the other by an interval 
equal to half a wave-length of yellow light, while between them 
are parallel layers in which the light persists and acts on the sensi- 
tive substance. 

“If, now, we develop this by the ordinary methods of photog- 
raphy, what will happen? The developing liquid will cause the 
deposit of silver to appear only 
where the light has acted, and 
will be without action in all the 
points where there is darkness ; 
that is to say, after developing 
and fixing, the thickness of the 
layer will be divided into par- 
allel sections by leaves of me- 
tallic silver, distant from one 
another by ysx5o9 
there will be five hundred of 
them in the thickness of a leaf 
of cigarette paper. If now we 
look at this layer in white light, 
two consecutive leaves of silver 
separated by an interval of a 
half wave-length constitute a 
thin plate precisely in the con- 
dition required for the reproduction of yellow. We shall, there- 
fore, see yellow in the photographic plate—that is, we shall have 
the sensation of the color of the object reproduced. 

‘How shall we make practically a mirror perfectly juxtaposed 
to the sensitive layer? 


of an inch; 





FIG. 3.—MERCURY-CELL FOR 
r HOTOGRAPHY. 


COLOR- 


““M. Lippmann, after having tried silver and platinum, without 
success, has finally adopted mercury. This metal, at once liquid 
and brilliant, is run into a little vessel (Fig. 3) with India-rubber 
edges, the sensitive plate forming one side. Glass and rubber 
are pressed together by little copper clamps, as the cut shows. 
In these conditions the sensitive transparent layer turned toward 
the interior of the vessel finds itself in close contact with a true 
metallic mirror formed by the mercury. When the exposure is 
over, the vessel is emptied, the clamps are removed, and the 
plate, being thus freed, may be developed, fixed, washed, and 
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dried by ordinary methods. Such is the mode of operation nec- 
essary to obtain a photograph in colors. 

“The results obtained are wonderful. Since the method was 
published in all its details by M. Lippmann, who, with a disin- 
terestedness quite scientific, has absolutely refused to protect his 
discovery by patents, several persons have put it into practise. 
Messrs. August and Louis Lumiére, two skilled chemists of 
Lyons; M. Vallot, photographer of the Bank of France, and 
others have tried the method with success and have obtained 
magnificent results 





landscapes and even portraits.” 
After stating that these results necessitate an exposure of three 


to four minutes in full sunlight, M. Berget resumes as follows: 


do you say? Yes; but recollect that two 
at the outset of the discovery, four hours of exposure 
were necessary to photograph a spectrum. The progress in two 
years has, then, been rapid, and everything leads us to hope that 
it will be more rapid still in the future.”"—7vanslated for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


“That is too long, 
years ago, 


REASONS FOR THE COLORS OF ANIMALS. 


TT HE and 
] 


classify facts; the modern ones go farther—they try to ac- 
count for them. 


early naturalists were usually content to record 


Whether they are always successful or not, there 
is no doubt that the attempt in itself is laudable and marks prog- 


ress, even when it leads to absurd conclusions. Some of the 


questions raised recently in this line may seem at first to be hope- 


less of solution, but they are not shirked. For instance, we are 


asked, how can we account for the varied coloration and mark- 


ings of animals? Is it systematic or accidental? and in either 


case, what gives rise to it? An interesting discussion of these 
Lyddeker to Anowled 


don, January 1, of which we give below the concluding portion 


points is contributed by Mr. R Lon- 


“Several attempts have been made to reduce the coloration of 
animals to some general law, and among these one of the most 
notable was published some years ago by Professor 


Tibingen, 


Eimer, of 
who based his conclusions on a comprehensive study 
of vertebrates in general. As the result of his investigations, 
this observer declared that the following laws might be laid down 
in regard 


primit 


to color-markings of animals in general. Firstly, the 
ive type of coloration took the form of longitudinal stripes. 
Secondly, these stripes broke up into spots, retaining in many 
linalarrangement. Thirdly, 
the spots again coalesced, but this time into transverse stripes. 


And fourthly, all 


cases amore or less distinct longitu 


markings disappeared, so as to produce a uni- 
the whole coat. As 
it was added that the more 


form coloration of a further development of 
this theory, specialized features were 
assumed in many cases more completely by the male than the 


, while the primitive coloration often nda in the young 


female 
> + ] 7 
was stated longit 


And it that the primitive g 
quently persist on the middle of the back, 


fre- 


one likewise on the 


idinal stripes 
crown and sides of the face; examples of the latter survival being 
shown by the head and face-stripes of many spotted cats, and the 
dark and light streaks on the sides of the face of the 
hold good for other groups of vertebrates, 


it is not within the scope of the present article to inquire, 


badger. 
‘Whether these laws 
and 
attention will accordingly be concentrated on mammals. If they 
be true, we should, prima facie, expect to find a large number of 
longitudinally-striped forms among 
class; while those of intermediate grades of evolut 
spotted, and the higher 
formly colored. This, could only be the 
whole, if all mammals formed one regularly 
as a matter of fact, they 
each containing special 


u 


the lower members of — 
ion would be 
types either transversely striped or uni 
however, case, as a 
ascending series 
whereas, form a number of divergent 
lized and generalized forms. 
The inquiry is thus rendered one of extreme complexity; al- 
though there ought, if 


branches, 


the theory were true in its entirety, to be 
a considerable number of longitudinally-striped species 
the lowest groups of all. Unfortunately, paleontology, 
nature of the case, can afford us no aid, 
ally adds to the difficulty. 

“With regard to uniformly-colored animals, 
question as to the truth of the theory, 
animals, such as 


among 
from the 
which fact very materi- 


there can be no 
since the young of so many 
deer, 


lions, pumas, pigs, and tapirs show more 
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or less marked striped or spotted markings which disappear more 


or less completely in the adult. The occurrence of bands on the 
legs and sometimes on the shoulders of mules 


and likewise the 


and dun-colored 
horses, bars on the 1 
otherwise uniformly-colored species of cats, 


I 
and proofs of the same law. 


presence of dark imbs of 


like the Kafir cat 
the bay cat, are further Moreover, 
the fact that in the young of pigs—and to a certain extent those 
form of longitudinal stripes, 
whereas in the more specialized deer, whether young or old, 
are in the shape of spots 


of tapirs—the markings take the 
they 
1l-defined 
a confirmation of the theory that spots 
are newerthan stripes. Andt 


arranged in more or less we 
lines, is, as far as it goes, 
he presence of transverse stripes in 
the still more highly specialized antelopes tends to support the 
derivation of this type of marking 
that the hart 
Still, it must be borne in mind 
light markings, 
differe 


‘There are, 


from spots, especially if it be 
partly spotted. 
that these instances apply only to 


remembered 1essed antelopes are 


which, as already stated, have a 


nt origin from dark ones 


may totally 


however, apparently insuperable difficulties as re- 
gards longitudinal and transverse striping in mammals. In the 
first place, instead of finding a number of polyprotodont, or more 
primitive marsupials, showing longitudinal stripes, we have in 
this group only the three-striped and single-striped opossums thus 
marked, and in these the stripes 
numbers indicated by their names. 


“er 


are Seminal reduced to the 


rhen, again, in the ungulates we have the zebra-antelope, the 
gnus, and the zebras showing most strongly-marked transverse 
dark stripes; but we have no dark-spotted forms in the whole 
order except the giraffes, while the only ones with dark longitud- 
inal stripes are young pigs. And it would thus appear that, al- 
though all the animals above mentioned are highly specialized 
species, these transverse stripes and dark blotches must have orig- 
inated « 
tion. 


le novo quite independently 
aeed, whe ve remem )pDel! at tne coioration of 0th the 

Indeed, when we remember that th loration of both tl 

zebras and the giraffes 


in each of the groups in ques- 


is generally stated to be of a protective 
nature—the stripes of the former rendering the animals invisible 
on sandy ground in moonlight, 


light, 


checkered shade 


and to a great extent also in sun- 
while the blotches of the latter harmonize exactly with the 
mimosa trees among which they 
it is incredibie that both types should have been evolved, 
according to a rigid rule, from animals marked by dark longitud- 
inal stripes. 

Another 


thrown by the 
feed— 


instance of the same nature is afforded 
in most of which the coloration appears to be mainly 


tive nature 


by the cats, 
of a protec- 
>; plain-colored species, like the puma and lion, having 
tawny coats harmonizing with the sandy deserts wl 
mals often inhabit, while the vertical stripes of tl 
the perpendicular lights and shadows of 


lich these ani- 
le tiger resemble 
ingle. The 
clouded markings of the marbled cat and clouded leopard assim- 
ilate with the which 
spotted Indian 


almost stony deserts 


a grass j1 


boughs on these species repose, and the 


renders the 
To suppose 
adaptations have been produced in the 


pelage of the desert cat creature 
that all 


order 


invisible in such 
regular required 
as in the last case. There is, more- 


over, the circumstance that the young of 


by the theory is as incredible 
the uniformly-colored 
puma are spotted, thus giving an instance of the direct passage 
from a spotted to a plain-colored form without the intervention of 
a transversely-striped stage, precisely the same thing also occur- 


ring in the case of the deer.’ 
After stating other evidence bearing on the subject, Mr. 


Lyddeker sums up the present state of the question as follows: 
‘Did space permit, we might dilate to almost any extent on 
the subject of spots and stripes; but sufficient has, we hope, been 
said to indicate 
mal 


the interest attaching to the coloration of mam- 
s, and to show how far we are from understanding the causes 
and modes which have brought about the present state of things. 
That uniformly-colored mammals form the climax of color-evolu- 
tion in the case of stripes and spots may be pretty safely ad 
mitted. It may further be considered probable that longitudinal 
dark stripes are an old type of coloration in at least some groups, 
although it does not follow that this will hold good for all, the 
marsupials being possibly an exception. Transverse stripes can- 
be made to accord with Professor Eimer’s theory, 
since not only do they exist in some of the most primitive of all 
mammals, but they reappear in certain 
there is no evidence of a previous 


through. While, 


not, however, 


specialized groups where 
spotted stage having been 


passed therefore, far from improbable that 
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there may be a certain substratum of truth in what we may call 
the ‘longitudinal-spotted-transverse-uniform’ theory of colora- 
tion, we submit that in its present guise it cannot adequately ex- 
plain the whole evolution of ‘spots and stripes in mammals.’ ” 


DELINEATION OF SNOW-CRYSTALS. 


HE beautiful regularity of the snow-crystal makes it one of 

the most wonderful and fascinating of natural objects, and 

its symmetry has for years stimulated both the scientific imagi- 
nation of the mathematician and the fancy of the decorator. To 
portray its forms adequately on paper has been the ambition of 
more than one draughtsman, working with microscope and pencil. 
But a snow crystal cannot be adequately represented in this way. 
Photography has been more successful, especially in recent years. 
In The Photographic Times, February. Professor Nordenskiold, 


FIG. 1.—SNOW-PRISM WITH AN HOUR- 
GLASS-SHAPED CAVITY. 


FIG. 2.——TUBULAR SNOW-CRYSTAL 
WITH SIX CLOSED CAVITIES. 


the celebrated Arctic explorer, describes some successful attempts 
of his in this direction. After telling of some historic attempts 


at drawing snow-crystals he goes on to say: 


“It is evident that the drawing of a snow-crystal, which so 
teadily evaporates, or, at the slightest rise of the temperature 
above the freezing-point, melts, must be very difficult. That 
nobody has ever actually succeeded in drawing a perfectly correct 
figure of a snowflake is clearly shown by the results of photog- 
raphy when employed in this department of science. 

“Photographs of snow-crystals were first taken, to the best of 
my knowledge, in 1887, by Mr. Arthur W. Waters, an English- 
man. In 1890 I made my first experiments in this line, but it 
was not until the Winter of 1892-93 that I commenced my sys- 
tematic endeavors to elucidate the different forms of crystallized 
snow. During the same Winter, R. Neuhauss, of Berlin, took 


FIG. 3.—CENTER OF A SNOW-FLAKE, wie. 4.- 
SHOWING CAVITIES AND CANALS 
PARTLY FILLED WITH A LIQUID. 


SNOW-STAR. 


a number of snow-photographs. He, however, used low power 
lenses, and the most interesting details in the structure of the 
snow-stars have consequently escaped him.” 

Professor Nordenskiold now goes on to describe the special 
form of camera used by him, in connection with the microscope, 
in his latest and most successful attempts at snow-photography. 
Its chief peculiarity lies in the fact that an ingenious arrange- 
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ment enables the operator in a few seconds to bring the camera 
into position, exactly in the axis of the microscope, a condition 
of great importance in the kind of work under consideration, 
where a delay on his part may be fatal to the result. The final 
part of the Professor’s article is as follows 


oer 


[he manipulation of snowflake-photography does not differ 
greatly from that observed in other classes of photomicrographic 
work. The difficulties consist 
principally in the tendency of 
the minute snowflakes to melt, 
or evaporate. When the at- 
mospheric temperature is well 
below the freezing-point, the 
melting is easily prevented 
by taking care not to touch 
the stage of the microscope or 
the slip of glass bearing the 
object with the hand. 

“At a temperature of only 
afew degrees below the freez- 
ing-point the work becomes 
very difficult, and freezing 
mixtures must be used to keep 
and 
The rapid evaporation of the snow is a more serious diffi- 
culty, and causes the operator 





FIG. 5 CENTRAI 
FLAKE. 


STAR OF A LARGI 


microscope glass slips 
cold. 
great inconvenience. A snow 
flake lying free on a sllpof glass will begin to lose its regular 
form, and within a minute, or less. 

“A thin cover-glass does not damage it in the least, and 
considerably retards the evaporation. 
sometimes forms spots on the glass. 


The ice-vapor, however, 
In my experience the best 
way of obtaining a good photograph of a fine crystal is to place it 
quickly on a glass slip, put a small drop of a colored liquid on it 
and lay the cover-glass over. 
a low freezing-point. 
had been dissolved. In this liquid the most delicate star would 
remain entirely unaltered for hours. 

“The observing and photographing of snow-crystals in a colored 


The liquid must, of course, have 
I used aniline oil, in which an aniline color 


liquid is of great interest. ‘The oi] slowly penetrates into the 
cavities and narrow canals, which are nearly always present in a 
snow star or table. This is a proof that the curved lines, often 
very complicated (see the figures), in the interior of the crystals 
mark the limits of regular, flattened cavities, bounded by sinuous 
surfaces. In many crystals these cavities are closed (Fig. 2). 
In others, especially in the star-like varieties, they take the shape 
of slender double canals, radiating from the center (Fig. 3), and 
usually forming the middle of the six arms. 

“The kaleidoscopic wealth of form displayed by these figures in 
the interior of snowflakes renders the photographing of snow- 
stars a very fascinating pastime. Anybody who possesses a mi- 
croscope and a camera may easily construct an apparatus with 


” 


which he may take good snow-photographs. 


THE LIMIT OF BIG TELESCOPES. 


a” there any limit to telescopic power, or can we continue to 
make and use bigger and bigger telescopes yet? This is the 
Prof. 


and, hav- 


question propounded (Popular Astronomy, February) by 
E. E. 


ing asked it, he proceeds to answer it himself as follows 


Barnard, the discoverer of Saturn’s fifth moon; 


“er 


To most intelligent people this question will at once resolve 
itself into two parts. First, will it be possible to make very much 
greater lenses? This question our native opticians will answer 
for up to six or seven feet. Second, can the mechanical difficul- 
ties encountered in mounting these great telescopes of the future 
be overcome? When we have made a perfect object-glass six or 
eight feet in diameter, can we mount it in a slender steel tube 
one hundred feet or more in length so rigidly that when it is 
turned to any point of the heavens there shall be no strain upon 
it sufficiently great to destroy the perfection of the image, and 
formly the motion of a star: 

“This question was even a consideration in building the Lick 
thirty-six-inch, but Warner and Swasey satisfactorily answered 
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it. That they have done the same for the forty-inch no one will 
question. But there limit even to their skill. Just 
where that limit may be I shall not attempt to say, for there is 
something else still more potent to deal with 


must be a 


in our future great 
elescopes, and over which man has absolutely no control. 
pes, ) 

“The atmosphere itself, which is so necessary for our very ex- 

istence, is the greatest foe to the future great telescopes, just as 
S S 

it is already to these of to-day. 

“The ideal place for a great telescope would be that one which 
had no atmosphere at all. But such 
planet, and if it could a new kind of 


cannot be found on our 
observer would have to be 
invented to run the telescope. Therefore we must be content to 
work with our atmosphere just as it is. 

“It is not the clouds that float in our atmosphere and which in- 
tercept our view that we have most to dread, though of course if 
continuous these alone would be sufficient cause for complaint. 
The real trouble oftenest occurs when the air is very clear. (The 
clear, crisp, wintry night, when the stars are bright and spark- 
ling, is the worst possible time for a telescope, for on such a 
We 
are at the bottom «f a great ocean of atmosphere that covers the 
entire globe. To see the stars and the other heavenly bodies 
we must look at them through this vast ocean of air. If this 
aerial ocean would keep perfectly quiet while we looked it would 
be all right. But unfortunately that is its last intention. 
times it is fairly quiet, but in general it is very unsteady. 
The this disturbed con- 
dition of the air is to more or less totally destroy the image of a 


night the images are amass of boiling and quivering light. ) 


Some- 
Often 
it is in a fearful commotion. result of 
celestial body when looked at in a great telescope. 

“As I have said, there are nights when the air is almost per- 
fectly quiet. If under this condition we look at a star througha 
powerful telescope it glows with a steady and beautiful radiance. 
On such a night everything that is at all within thé reach of that 
telescope can be seen with it. The finest and most delicate de- 
tails upon the surface of a planet, the faintest star or satellite, all 
come out with a distinctness that permits the most delicate and 
accurate observations to be made. If this condition always ex- 
isted, the work of an observer would be exceedingly pleasant and 
profitable, but such seldom occurs, and its occurrence is rarer the 
bigger the telescope, and when it does occur it does not last for 
any great length of time; a couple of hours of such perfect seeing, 
and then the air becomes disturbed and the image more or less 
tremulous and The delicate details are lost, and the 
faint satellite is blotted from view. 


blurred. 
If the observer has the run 
of several different-sized telescopes, he will appreciate this pecu- 
liarity of the atmosphere.” 


The result of all this is, as Professor Barnard points out, that 
the larger the telescope the fewer the nights on which it can be 
used to advantage, and we may imagine a glass so powerful 
that it could be used only a few hours during each year. Of 
course, the glimpses that might be enjoyed during that brief 
period might repay all the trouble and cost of making the instru- 
ment, but, in the end, there must be a limit of size beyond which 
it would be foolish, even if it were possible, to go. Says Pro- 
fessor Barnard in conclusion : 


“So, looking at the matter in this light, we can see how, 
though the optical and mechanical difficulties may be overcome, 
the atmosphere itself is going to limit the practical use of great 
telescopes in the future, and in the end, if made 
large enough, will prohibit their use at all, or at least make them 
inferior to smaller telescopes. 


successfully 


“However, though I am confident the working-hours of the 
1 bigger telescopes will be made and successfully used, but it 
the end the atmosphere will limit the effective work before the 
optician and the mechanician give up. 
“Of course, it is unnecessary to say that a favorable site upon 
the Earth's surface for a great telescope will aid much in making 
its powers effective. 





“As for the telescope proposed by a Chicago man—a large lens 
made up of many smaller ones, like the eye of a fly—it is safe to 
say that no great telescope will ever be built on that plan, and 
if it should be (and we don’t know what people may do nowa- 
days), it will be absolutely safe to say that it will never be suc- 
cessfully used.” 
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A Pocket Volcano.—A practical lesson in chemistry which, if 
couched in rather slangy terms, is none the less true and interest- 
The Ratlway Review, February 2. It 

lozenge of every-day life has hitherto been lookedeupon as a 
Such 


longer, after the behavior of one of the chlorate of potash family. 


ing, is given in says: 
“The 
will be the case no 


harmless, if unnecessary, compound. 


It belonged to a man who smoked. What he smoked there is no 
Whatever it made 
He employed the lozenge to look after his tongue. He 


evidence to show. was, it his tongue sore. 
believed 
in it implicitly, and carried it about, quite loose, in his waistcoat 
pocket. 


*& 


The lozenge repaid his confidence by proving a pocket 
ge rey 


volcano; and the man was in a fair way to obtain a practical ex- 
perience of cremation, when they threw a pail of water over him 
and put him out. He had 


not expected this of the lozenge, and he could not understand it. 


Of course he was very much put out. 


Science has had toexplain. In the same pocket with the lozenge 


the smoker carried a box of matches. They were not ordinary 


matches or nothing would have happened. They were safety 


matches. 


But they were made of chlorate of potash, like the loz- 
enge; and they go off only on the box because only there they 
find the phosphorus to go off upon. The chlorate of potash loz- 
enge found the phosphorus. There was the rub. 


went off 2 


The lozenge 
the matches flared up. The conflagation became gen- 
ral. For the future this smoker will have to keep his lozenge 
under proper control, or, better still, smoke something that does 


not induce a sore tongue.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


A CURIOUS case has just been recorded in which ag electric current was 
found to be generated by a plateof artificial teeth. “A patient consulted his 
doctor on account of a severe pain in his tongue. Bnt the sufferer was as- 
sured that there was nothing the matter. He then paid a visit to his den- 
tist, who informed him that his teeth were perfectly sound. Being, how- 
ever, dissatisfied, he called upon an electrician whom he knew, and asked 
him if it were possible that he could have any electricity in his mouth. On 
examining the teeth his friend found that two metals were used to fix them 
to acomposition plate. To these metals wires were then attached and con- 


nected toa galvanometer. Then the teeth were replaced in the patient's 


mouth and the metals moistened with saliva. No sooner was this done 
than the galvanometer showed quite a large current from so small a 


source—enough, it is stated, to cause ulceration and severe pain when long 


continued upon so sensitive an organ asthetongue. The plate was covered 
with an insulating varnish, and thenceforward all the trouble ceased. 

THE Chinese Pharmacopeeia contains many peculiar remedies. Snow- 
water 1s supposed to be good for worms, while hail-water is poisonous 
For eye-troubles the excrescence of bats is recommended 
vine. Ink isa diuretic, and gunpowder is a vermifuge 
for stomach-ache. 


Amber is ner- 
Benzoin is good 
It is much adulterated, but there is a sure test 
its fumes will charm rats out of their holes 


If real, 
Wheat bread is prescribed for 
a variety of complaints, and bread-pills are an old remedy with Celestial 
doctors. Verdigris is good for skin-troubles. Ambergris is a substance 
coughed up by dragons, and is excellent for healing. Plasters of elephant 
hide are useful for wounds that heal s!owly. Dried scorpions and seed- 
pears cure a number of diseases. Ashes of paper are an astringent. 
DR. SAVORY, an eminent English physician, in writing upon the subject 
of English gout, asserts that nearly the entire population of England sooner 
or later become victims of gout in one 


or more of its protean forms, not 


more than one tenth of the people of that country escaping. According to 


this showing, gout has come to bea veritable scourge in England It is 





evident 
than any } 


v responsible for vastly more suffering and a far greater mortality 


ue which has visited England in modern times 
TELEGRAPH operators who have long spells of “sending 
key are 


which the 


” with the Morse 


often seized with a complaint, analogous to writers’ cramp, to 


name of ‘** Morse-finger’’ has been given. Cases of operators 


who have lost their finger-nails are becom 


and the continued tapping with the fir 
b 


ng more common than formerly 


’ 
ger-ends is causing medical men to 


consider what means can be adopted to obviate unfortunate results 


M. SATCHEOSKY, a Russian scientist, has made a number of observations 


on changes < ground-temperature with depth, in the mountains of 


eria. He finds that these « 


tl t 





anges are more ra] 1on ie Ops 

the mountains than at their feet l is to Say, in the valleys. 

I e, he finds that he eat su ice these valleys is colder 

t n on the sides of the ne n intains The ict ire well estab- 
i 


ut they are yet unexplained 


AN English breeder writes that rheumatism in dogs is generally caused 


by neglect or want of common sense. Never put a dog that is thoroughly 


wet into an ordinary kennel. Bring him into a warm room and let him dry 


before the fire; or, if that is impracticable, let him lie down and be covered 








with clean straw, and ina short time he will be quite dry. Then put him 

into hiskennel. A dog should never e compelled to drv himself on his 

bedding straw. There is no better method of bringing on rheumatism. 
VHY. when there are ft y of other berries around, do birds eat phy- 


t 


, thinks they do so 


tolacca berries? Dr. Geor 


Hagygart, in 


weight, so as to 





The Argus 
to cut down their better prepared for aerial naviga- 
tion after tattening on grain and insects. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


‘A NEW PULPIT PROCLAIMED. 


S there demand for a new and up-to-date style of preaching? 
If so, is that demand unsatisfied? Rev. H. R. Haweis, the 
well-known English champion of the “ Broad Church,” proclaims, 
through The North American Review, the need of a new pulpit, 
giving some terse and epigrammatic reasons therefor, a number 
of which are here presented : 


“The Early Christian Pulpit of Clement, Poiycarp, and Ignatius 
was kept alive with the personal recollections of Jesus Christ. 
‘/,’ as Polycarp used to say, ‘who have seen the Apostles.’ 

“The Medieval Pulpit lived on church ceremonials and the lives 
of the saints; the Reformation Pulpit lived on the Bible, chiefly 
seen through the eyes 
of Luther. But what 
does the Modern Pul- 
pit live upon? Doc- 
trinally, on the dried 
pippins of the past! 
It has nothing dis- 
tinctive. Its methods 
are a mixture—‘ The 
mixture as before.’ 

“*Well, but,’ asks 
the anxious inquirer, 
‘what can you want 
more—if you are a 
Christian— than the 
life of Christ, the or- 
ganization of wor- 
ship, the records of 
saintly lives and the 
study of the Bible—is 
not that enough for 
the pulpit?’ — which 
sounds very well until 
you come to ask one 
question—‘ How does 
the modern pulpit deal with all this material?’ As Hamlet says, 
‘the readiness ts all!’ 

“It may be asked what I mean by the New Pulpit. 

“A pulpit in touch with the life of the period. A pulpit up to 
date; interested in what is interesting; capable of refocusing 
religion; quick to note when a phrase is outworn; resolved to 
find why clever men won't listen to sermons; convinced that 
every pursuit, occupation, discovery, and faculty of man should 
have a moral thrust and prepared to give it. A pulpit of this 
kind has little to fear, but something to learn, from leading arti- 
cles. The Press can never be the Preacher's master, but it may 
and should be his indicator; let him keep his finger upon its 
pulse if he would play upon the hearts of his people. 

“Sermons will never be crowded out by the Press as long as 
the people crowd in tothe preacher. The Old Pulpit not only will 
be, it has been superseded—it is stricken-with dogmatic ague, it 
is palsied with fear; it would persecute if it could, but it can't, 
for it has ceased to inspire convictions worth persecuting. The 
New Pulpit has nothing to fear except a certain timidity and 
distrust which eyes all novelty askance—as those who taste a new 
food turn away, yet soon after may be ready to fall on it raven- 
ously. 

“Between the Old and the New Pulpit stands the Transition 
Pulpit, just as between Moses and Christ stood the Talmud and 
between Mohammed and the New World stand the elaborate 
commentaries and traditions of Islamism. Were it not for the 
Transition Pulpit no one would ever listen to sermons. No one 
could sit through a Tillotson, a Barrow, or even a Simeon, ora 
Wesley now. A Latimer, a South, or a Sterne might get a par- 
tial hearing—not because of the doctrine, or the once much ad- 
mired form, but on account of the wit. 

“Because many doctrines, evolved by the Church, and put for- 
ward as essential to Christianity, are not to be found in the direct 
teaching of Christ, it does not follow that they are not true, or 
that the dogma, which once enshrined but now obscures them, 
does not hold in suspension a certain amount of true teaching or 


Tal cn 


ae 





H. R. HAWEIS, 
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‘Doctrine.’ It is the business of the New Pulpit steadily to de- 
liver theology from the exploded watchwords, which, like ‘the 
blessed word Mesopotamia,’ lull the listener to sleep, in order 
that living doctrine may come out of dead dogma. We must 
never forget that what is now dead dogma was once living doc- 
trine—z¢t was the likeliest statement—what seemed most true at 
the time. It is not clear statement that we renounce—but rivet- 
ing the form of statement suitable to one age upon all succeeding 
ages. 

“For instance, 
God.’ 

“The New Pulpit says, ‘ 72e word of God zs in the Bible.’ 

“The Old Pulpit said, ‘The Bible is an inspired history.’ 

“The New Pulpit says, ‘7he Bible zs the history 
spired people.’ : 

“The Old Pulpit said, ‘The Bible is infallibly inspired.’ 

“The New Pulpit says, ‘7e Bible zs inspired, but not infal- 
lible.’ 

“The Old Pulpit said, 
body.’ 

“The New Pulpit adds, ‘/ delzeve in the survival of the ego 
and the continuity of the individual in some a thou 
present unknown, form, under some suital , 
unknown, conditions, and so forth.’ 

“A great deal of superannuated nonsense is talked 
preaching the Gospel. ‘There 
fault with the past age ; 
with every other 


the Old Pulpit said, ‘The 


Bible is the word of 


of an in- 


‘I believe in the resurrection of the 


2 hat 
, though at present 


about 
find 
there is no sect which does not find fault 
not preaching the Gospel: and I 
never yet knew an able minister who could fill his church who 
was not denounced by the ass across the way whose 
empty, for not preaching the Gospel. 

“There is only one 


is no age which does not 


sect, for 
church was 
way of preaching the Gospel as 
preached it, and that is to make teaching cling 
with, and control current life. 

“The relations between a clever swindler and his employer, a 
woman plying her broom dil rying 
a police magistrate, the children in the street playing their vul- 
gar little games and singing their vulgar little songs, the 
the weather 
interesting topic), the occupations of I lodge, 
the art of making bread or 
of the Divine Preacher.” 


Christ 


close to, deal 


igently, a clamorous widow wot 








pro- 
cesses of digestion, (that inexhaustible and invariably 
the secrets of fishing 


g 
bottling wi -these were the topics 


} 


Mr. Haweis here discusses the relations of the pulpit to the 


various affairs of the secial, the political, and the scientific world, 


arguing that each has a special and necessary function and that 


all are intimately correlated; that neither should ever be singled 
d Ss 


out asaclass: for, says he, “the moment you have a church and 
’ > 2 


a stage gild, each has something up his sleeve, and each knows 


it.” In closing, Mr. Haweis writes 


“What a sphere there is open 
day ! 

“He may not be a politi 
expert in dancing, but h 
playwright, 
ist, but he judges the tendency of 


to the preac her of the coming 


an, but he hunts politicians; nor an 
e knows when dancing is devilish; nora 


but he can tell a good play from a bad; nor a novel- 


fiction; nor aman of science, 


but he estimates the importance of scientific discovery to moral 
I ) 


about its 
1 upreme interest to 


order, and he ought to arrive at some conclusion rela- 
tion to the occult, for it must be a matter of s 
him and to everybody else, whether or not in these days a possi- 
even a faith in a life after to be 
converted into a scientific certainty.” 


bility, a hope, or death is ever 


IS HOSTILITY TO THE JEWS A RELIGIOUS 
PREJUDICE? 


: CAN 


of anti-Semitism, 


demonstrate that religious prejudice is at the bottom 
”—-such is the sweeping assertion made by 
ho de 
in the Revue 

‘Agathon,” M. 


makes good his word, in fact, directly contradicts himself, for in 


M. Bernard Lazare in an article in ZL’ kc Parzs, December 
31, 1894. 


January 15, 


According to a critic Encyclopedique, 


who signs himself Lazare scarcely 
a subsequent article in the Revue de l’ Epogue, January 1, he 
shows plainly that economic and social causes reaching far bask 


into history are at the bottom of anti-Jewish feeling. We give 
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translations of parts of both articles, together with some of 
“ Agathon’s” remarks. 
To begin with, M. Lazare asserts that the Jew-hater identifies 


every Jew with Judas. Says he: 


“Who was Judas? One of the legendary apostles, predestined 
from all eternity, and unable to escape from his destiny without 
deforming that famous divine plan of which we so often hear. 
He sold to the Romans a minor Hebrew prophet, a socialist and 
a revolutionist, who troubled the digestion of the Pharisees as 
Luther troubled later that of the Cardinals and of the Pope.” 


Having made this somewhat breezy beginning, M. Lazare asks 
abruptly : 

“Why do you find fault with the Jews? It is a property of anti- 
Semitism and also of nationalist exclusivism to proceed by per- 
Let us look at the anti- 
I do not speak here of the ragamuffin, without orthog- 


raphy, syntax, or ideas, who eats his Jew daily as the anti-clerical 


emptory and dogmatic athrmations. 
Semitists. 


radicals eat their priest, and that because they must eat something 
to keep them alive; I speak of the theorists, among whom are 
found writers of great talent. 
the Jews. Hear them: 
“<The Jews are Asiatics ; 


What are their grievances against 


they cannot understand our Aryan 
ideas and feelings: they tend to alter the French spirit; they are 
immoral, have no notion of justice, corrupt the Christians by 
teaching them all their vices. 
of the capitalist.’” 


It is to them that we owe the rule 


Having thus stated his opponent’s charges, M. Lazare proceeds 


to refute them. He points out that the very hatred of riches that 
inspires such feelings is an inheritance from the Jewish prophets 
and psalmists. The notion of justice is a Jewish notion; the 
idea of pity is another Jewish idea, for it comes from the Gospel ; 
the whole individualistic theory is of Jewish origin. 

In his second article, M. Lazare, after a historical sketch of 
his people, showing how their religion and customs have always 
kept them separated from the peoples among whom they have 
lived, and thus caused them to be regarded as foreigners and to 
be hated as such, speaks of their position in the modern world. 
It is here that ““Agathon” thinks he contradicts his own theory 
that the hostility to the Jews is due to religion entirely. M. 
Lazare says: 

“If we compare the two millions of Jews who in the whole 
world belong to the bourgeois class (for seven eighths of the 
Jews are extremely poor and form part of the working and artisan 
class) with the Christians of the same class we see that this Jew- 
ation. 


ish minority occupies a preponderant situ 


cause of anti-Semitism. 


It is this pre- 
Why this 
individualistic and bitterly e; 


T()- 
vO 


ponderance that is one 
preponderance? Because in our 


istic society the Jews are an organized and solid minority. So 


constituted they make place for themselves easily in a disunited 
society. Let the millions of Christians who surround them prac- 
tise mutual aid in place of individual strife, and the influence of 
the Jews would be at once nullified. But they do not practise it, 
and the result is that the Jew if he does not domznate (that is the 
favorite term of the anti-Semites) at least has the maximum of 
social advantages and exercises that kind of supremacy against 
which anti-Semitism protests.” 


To this picture ‘‘Agathon” makes the following addition : 


“There is wanting in this just and exact picture only one fea- 
ture—the explanation of the weakness of the Christians. It is to 
be attributed [the author speaks of France] in great part to the 
destructions accomplished at the end of the Eighteenth Century, 
in part to the incomplete organization born of the Civil Code and 
the whole Napoleonic institution. Provided with an organization 
spontaneous, instinctive, due perhaps to their ethnic traits, per- 
haps to the series of persecutions that they have undergone, the 
emancipated Jews found on the contrary in Western Europe 
nations among whom the law had interfered to suppress all nat- 
ural groupings. To recapitulate, they found the suppression of 
professional solidarity, the weakening of family ties by the law 
of equal partition of inheritances, which considerably reduced 
the authority of the father, the destruction of all the franchises 
and privileges of the commune, the substitution of departments 
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for provinces, that is to say, centralization, which means the sup- 
pression of all local and regional solidarity. 

“The Jews found before them only a dust of incoherent individ- 
ualities. This aided their task and simplifiedit. Given thisidea 
of Jewish solidarity and the fact that the Jews are ‘an organized 
minority,’ as M. Lazare expresses it, and their prosperity follows 
as rigorously as the present Semitic reaction; for our world is so 
made that causes engender continually effects that oppose and 
nullify them.”— 7ranslated for THE LITERARY DiGEstT. 


LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
DESIRE “to call attention to the new light and fresh in- 


A to the Old 


looked upon as an anthology of the national literature of the 


terest which are given Testament when it is 


Hebrews” is assigned by Mr. James T. Bixby as his reason for 
the production of an article which appears in 7e Unitarian. 
Mr. Bixby assumes that “the best Biblical critics” regard the an 
thologic feature of the Old Testament as its most important fea- 
ture, and thinks it unfortunate that the literary view of the ancient 
records in question is the view which for many centuries has been 
least often taken by the Church. He says 

“In the popular faith the Old Testament has been looked upon 


as everything else but literature. It has been regarded as a 
magazine of dogmas; as a scientific treatise, making the investi- 
gations of geology and biology superfluous; as an infallible 
moral code, any one of whose precepts overruled all the instincts 
of mercy or the intuitions of conscience; as a heavenly double 
acrostic, every word filled with threefold significance, natural, 
spiritual, and celestial; in short, as a specimen of supernatural 
penmanship, all its parts equally authoritative and flawless. 
The result has been to give the Bible an artificial and formal air, 
to separate it from the living world of reality, to obscure and 
befog its natural excellences, and to fill it with uncalled-for diffi 
culties. 

“It is lamentable, indeed, 


and 


to recall the many 
which the 


inconsistencies 


incredibilities traditional view has needlessly 


marvels, 
traditions of later days into contemporaneous records, romances 


Ll 


raised up, transmuting lyric metaphors into scientific 
} 


into autobiographies, poetry into prose, parables 
tions, 


into predic- 
and love songs into mystic allegories. 

‘When the Pentateuch is claimed to be throughout written by 
Moses himself, all the Psalms by David, and the whole Old Tes- 
tament to have been so divinely inspired as to be infallible, with 
what plain contradictions and insoluble entanglements are we 
brought face to face? It is these especially that have drawn upon 
the jeers and ridicule of the unbelievers and the keen 


the Bible 
] They have led to the ‘mistakes of Moses’ 


thrust of every skeptic. 
being paraded up and down the land, and flouted and riddled 

And 
they have seduced the pious-minded, who were not altogether 
irrational, 


desperate 


with the most cutting wit and the bitterest of mockeries. 


to a further wrong to the Bible; viz., to the most 
attempts to warp and twist the sacred texts so as, 
somehow, to reconcile the conflicting passages. 

“But, when we look upon the Old Testament as literature, we 
are no longer tempted to torture in this way the simple state- 
ments of these ancient writers. 


what they really meant. 


Our only ambition is to find out 
And we are not diverted from a con- 
sideration of their essential truth or nobleness, and put into an 
antagonistic, flaw-picking attitude by extravagant claims for 
them of a character that they themselves never pretended to pos- 
sess. Give a young man, for example, the Book of Jonah to read 
as a part of God’s infallible word, and how soon will his reason 
(naturally 


led to give a careful test to any such momentous 
claim) run against the snags of the whale and the gourd and the 
other marvels of the story, and the whole attention be fixed on 
these, either to ridicule and reject or to defend and explain them 
away! Meanwhile the real lesson of the book, the broad toler- 
ance and forgivingness of spirit, the omnipresence and universal 
love of God, that it aimed to inculcate, is altogether neglected. 
3ut present the book simply as a piece of ancient literature, an 
old legend current among the Hebrews, or a parable invented to 
enforce a lesson, and how easily is all the supernatural part of 
the story seen to be only the imaginative framework and embel- 


lishment of its noble religious lesson, no more affronting com- 
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mon-sense or diverting attention from the spiritual teaching in- 
volved than do the giants and marvels in ‘Pilgrim's Progress’ 
prevent the reader of that from appropriating the similar moral 
lessons therein contained!.. . 

“And not only has the study of Biblical literature brought out 
the individualities of the different books of the Old Testament in 
instructive clearness, but within the envelope of what had been 
deemed the work of single authors it discovers a multiplicity of 
hands, and points out their personal characteristics in a most in- 
teresting manner. 
omer have resolved what seemed single stars into binary or 
ternary solar systems, so has the lens of Higher Criticism shown 
us Isaiah and Zechariah to be each a double star, and the Penta- 
teuch of Moses to be a complex system of four or five, or perhaps 
even more, noble literary suns and planets. This complex com- 
position and gradual growth, throughout six or seven centuries, 
of the first five books, not long ago ascribed to Moses alone as 
their author, is the most notable achievement of the Higher Crit- 
icism.” 


As the telescope and spectrum of the astron- 


The writer then proceeds to analyze the various books of the 
Old Testament, and calls special attention to “the affluence of 


national genius” displayed therein. He continues: 


“There were not simply the recognized three or four kinds of 
books,—law, prophecy, history, and psalmody,—but almost every 
kind that any modern encyclopedia of English or German litera- 
ture would exhibit: allegory in Jotham's parable; the drama in 
Job; satire in Ecclesiastes; an opera or cantata in Canticles; 
ethnographic tables of the revelations of nations; didactic poems, 
as in Proverbs; national lyrics, as in a dozen or more of the 
Psalms; primitive sagas and war-songs, as in the patriarchal 
legends and in the songs of Moses and Deborah; fragments of 
epics, as in the remnants of the Wars of Jehovah and the Book of 
Jashar; snatches of popular ditties, like the Song of the Well and 
the Sword Song of Lamech; historical romances, like Daniel and 
Esther; novels with a purpose, like Jonah; political polemics 
and orations, such as some of the prophetical writings may quite 
properly be called. Such is the remarkable variety in the con- 
tents of the Old Testament that we find in it, when viewed as 
literature.” 


Mr. Bixby drives a bold pen in advocacy of his views and in 
opposition to the “traditional theory” that he wants to see ruled 


out. In closing he says: 


“TI know, of course, the many dark stains that mar the moral 
tone of the Old Testament, the grave inconsistencies of its spirit- 
ual teaching. When viewed as an infallible book, a web divinely 
woven, all of one cloth, these stains are fatalto its claims. But, 
when we look upon it as the spiritual history of a nation feeling 
its way to God, it has no superior. It possesses certainly that 
best of inspiration, the power of inspiring and uplifting its read- 
ers. Take Conway’s ‘Sacred Analogy’ or Max Miiller’s fuller 
‘Sacred Books of the East,’ and compare them with the Bible, 
and the more thoroughly you know the literature of the rest of 
the world, the more sure will you be that, on the whole, with all 
its crudities and coarseness and vengefulness on its head, the 
Bible stands far above all other scriptures in purity and elevation 
of tone. Grant that the vestiges of polygamy, slavery, idolatry, 
witch-burning, bloody revenges, and religious persecutions may 
be imbedded here, like the scales of hideous dragons of the slime 
inaslab of the Saurian period. Yet they are but the marks of the 
outgrown shells, the off-cast skins which the spiritual genius of 
Israel successively sloughed off, and left behind it. They are 
but the lower rounds of that heavenly ladder which the religious 
consciousness of the Hebrews one after another trod beneath it, 
and rose above, as it struggled slowly to the recognition and proc- 
lamation of the purest religious truths known to antiquity. All 
these relics of a lower stage of thought and conduct but bear wit- 
ness to the naturalness and progressiveness of the religious evo- 
lution.” 


COMMENTING on the Pope’s American Encyciical, 7he /ndependent says: 
“We are glad to see that His Holiness directs the attention of Bishops to 
civil affairs, and says not only that ‘citizens shall be upright and virtuous,’ 
but also that the clergy should ‘treat plainly on this topic of the duties of 
citizens, so that all may understand and feel the necessity, in political life, 
of conscientiousness, self-restraint, and integrity; for that cannot be lawful 
in public which is unlawful in private affairs." Weshould think the ears of 
a high ecclesiastic in this city would tingle when he reads that sentence.”’ 
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SALVATION BY THE RACK. 

DETAILED description of the old redieval tortures, the 

Nurem- 


berg, and all the rest of the diabolical inventions generally asso- 
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rack, the screw, the pyre, the “iron maiden” of 


ciated in the popular mind with the Spanish Inquisition, would 
not, one would think, make attractive reading for a popular mag- 
azine. Yet we know that many people dearly love to shudder 
now and then, as witness the favor accorded to ghost stories and 
the large number of visitors to the ‘‘Chamber of Horrors” of a 
wax-works show in this city. Julian Hawthorne in 7he Cosmo- 
politan (February) gives something of a detailed description of 
some of the ancient instruments of torture, aided by a series of 


illustrations (one of which we reproduce): but he adds thereto 
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[By permission of 7ke Cosmopolitan.) 
some general comments on the religious and political reasons for 


their existence that we here repeat. He writes: 


“Medieval torture was not, indeed, applied exclusively in the 
interests of religion: the Council of Ten and the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion were organized to maintain worldly no less than heavenly 
order. But the atrocities which the history of those times relates 
were never more inhuman than when they were perpetrated in 
the name of the Prince of Peace; and the perpetrators were per- 
sonages in the highest odor of sanctity. ‘Torture was the fash- 
ionable and final theological argument, and was inflicted, as op- 
portunity served, by heretics as well as upon them. No sect, 
party, or community had the monopoly of it; it was a generally 
recognized and accepted form of persuasion or chastisement; and 
the constancy with which its victims endured torment was only a 
degree less surprising than the resolution with which its agents 
applied it. 

“From one point of view, torture was a natural outgrowth of 
the lawless and savage condition of Europe and Asia during the 
early centuries after Christ. By way of maintaining some sort 
of social order, secret organizations were formed, which ruled by 
the terror of mystery quite as much as by their actual physical 
strength. Their influence was, upon the whole, beneficial; they 
were, in some respects, analogous to the famois vigilance com- 
mittees which were a feature of ourearly Californian life. Their 
corruption, decay, and extinction were the consequence of the 
improvement of the social conditions which they had come into 
existence to control. . 

“The heart sickens as one reads these awful pages [descriptive 
of the tortures] and calls up the spectacles which they portray. 
It seems to be the story of a world wholly monstrous and diabol 
ical. And yet, all this while, innocent children were being born, 
and young men and maidens were loving and mating, and good 
and happy lives were lived, and Bacon and Shakespeare wrote 
immortal works. It was substantially the same beautiful, vari- 
ous, kindly world that we now live in. Nevertheless, it is hard 
to avoid 'the notion that the powers of darkness were permitted 
in those ages to walk the earth more boldly and openly than to- 
day, and to seize their prey with less ceremony and subterfuge 
than at present. 
through which mankind must needs pass before they can attain 
that state which is secure from the shadows of the pit. 

“The story of torture is not told in vain; it has a lesson. It is 
evident that those who inflicted it justified their act to their own 
minds by arguments based upon the integrity and prosperity of 
the State and upon interpretations of Holy Writ. Religious orthd- 
doxy in those days was essential to social order. 


It was one of the long series of experiences 


Heretics were 
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inevitably rebels against human as well as divine laws. 
e 


and penalties were indispensable, if 


preserved On the other hand, it is doubtful whether deat! 


even torture, would 
Certainly the Roman 


theological grounds 


~ 


have been it 


Inquisition, which was pt 





alone. 
never inflicted death 


religious institution, 


which was mainly political, 


was steeped in blood trom the outset. 


¢ may have been genui 





Tenderness for the souls of the err 


but it 


would not have found such expression had not 


extreme 


ular considerations been involved with it. Be that as it may, 


sec 


based, it is 





the excuse and the precedent were Scriptur 
upon a complete perversion of the true spirit of scripture but 


we may reasonably hold the perversion to have been an honest 
one. 
“And 


in those days the ‘higher criticism’ had not yet been 
1 g 
evolved, and men believed the bl 














tious, faith. They read in the Bible that God punished sin: that 
if it were persisted in, He punished it after the death of the body 
with an eternity of torments, compared with which the worst that 
man can inflict were as nothing. This served as their precedent 
Their excuse was yet more nan iS Cause 
by the machinations of the n and persua 
sion of is angels. The ring the body 
aimed to cast out these dé shed, the soul 
would be saved from the everlasting torments of hell. Te 
pain was the severe yet merciful means of guarding against the 
pains to which there was no end. 

“This was the theory of medieval torture—of salvation by the 


rack—and it explains much that would be else inexplicabl It 


on a hideous mistake, and could 


velopment of reason. And yet this very calamity was the means 
of awakening the spiritual conscience of mankind, and preparing 
the way for the great enlightenment to follow. Our feet, and 


those of 


rack and the pyre among the ele 


our posterity, 


“The dis- 


Apostolic Succession, the Old Stumbling-Block. 





tinction between Episcopalianism and Congregationalism is often 
lost sight of. But, when there is any talk of unity between 
two branches of the Church, the differences soon come to lig 














and they are found to be not merely differences of creed or 
liturey, but fundamental differences in relation to the source of 
auth is the old stumbling 
bl mgregational churches 
m hurch was essentially 
Co acy was somet o of 
m iscopal bishops oug] 

to receive their ordination from some Congregational church If 
historic authority were the main thing, tl argument would be 
valid but it would | ite ture from Congreg< 

ional principles to urge it, s is part of the Congregationa 
belief that the real ess Ss communicate n 

hrough the Church he Holy Ghost. It is not that 
Congregationaiists pl upon ordination, but, rathe 

that they mean to ¢1 r sanction But this view o 
ordination does not make it a barrier to ministerial e ty O1 
intercourse, and is not, therefore, a barrier to Christian unity 
A great deal of elasticity has been introduced in the inte1 ( 

of Episcopal creeds and standards. But the Episcopal of 
ordination is still too inflexible to permit the Episcopal Church 
to enter into the fellowship of other and larger bodies of Chris- 
tians who share with them the honor of tracing their Christian 





back to Jesus and the apostles The Christian R ter 
Greek Baptism. lf, and proba- 
bly with reason, on more strictly 








1an the Roman Catholics, or any other ( 





is, therefore, performed, n ng, but 
by trine immersion. The by the 
mamme, followed by a long, irregular procession of sponsors 


iends. At 


relatives and ft the church door they are met the 
officiating priest. The zomo takes the infant from the nurse’s 


ers, to which he makes the customary responses. He then de 
livers the baby to the priest, who, turning to the east, makes with 


its body the sign of the cross in the air. 


g While the preparations 
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forward, the infant is laid before an 


ng to its sex. 


in, accordl 
nd given to the priest, who dips it 


water of which has been added a 


, 
three times 1 





quantity 


sma oll Three tiny OCKS ol hait t 
these can be found, are then cut from the Daby s he thrown 


‘in the name of the Father, Son, and the Holy 
was no doubt originally a sacri- 
for the from the 
the church 


‘confirmation’ of the baby 


mentary spirits, wate! font is 
emptied into a pit or well under the floor of 


“Then follows the which consists in 


anointing the head and some parts of the body with consecrated 
oil It is then dressed, and after being carried by the godmother 


» times round 





the font while prayers are intoned, 
the 
as it always is in the Eastern Chi 


the infant 
is taken to the Holy Gates, where it communion in 
both kinds, administered, 


receives 
irch 
in a spoon.”"—./zss Garnett, in “* Women of Turkey and thei 


Folk Lore.” 


Potter, say 


Say It While They Live.—Bishop 


y 
> 


tian Inguirer, recently told the following 


+ 


ago some of us were assembled 





I may venture now to violate the confidence 


of a domestic incident which transpired then, and which I think 
its significance and appropriateness here. 
llips Brooks, and others like him, rose in 


ywded study to tell what they owed to the 


to the unswerving loyalty to duty, to 





I o the rare scholarship, to the philosophic 
nsight, to the prophetic utterance of Edward Washburn. The 
testimony was done. At the door all the time there stood a slen- 
der woman, who had stood during his life nearest to him of whom 
we spoke. Inever shall forget her face, the passion of it and the 
pathos of it, nor the power, tender but reproachful, with which 
she spoke, when at length we were still: ‘Oh, if you loved 


Edward so, you tell him of it while he lived ?’” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


IMMIGRANTS ARE WELCOME IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


HE South American Republics, in spite of their enormous 
extent and pleasant climate, have until recently been un- 


able to attract the surplus population of Europe to any great 


extent. Of late years, however, there has been a mad scramble 


among South American Governments for immigrants, and with 


some success. Dr. Don Jose A. Terry, Argentine Minister of 
Finance,recently made a speech before the Argentine Chamber of 
Deputies, which was printed in full in the Diario de Sessiones, 
Buenos Ayres. Sr. Terry regards immigrants as being of greater 
importance to the country than hard cash. Heattributes to them 
the enormous increase in the exports from the Argentine Federa- 
tion, which amounted to $34,557,000 for the first nine months of 
the year 1834. With plenty of men entering the country, the 
financial difficulties arising from a paper currency would soon be 
overcome. We quote as follows: 


“The United States of North America, at the end of the last 
century, had 4,000,000 inhabitants, and to-day, after one hun- 
dred years, it has 65,000,000, whereas, in this country, we have 
now barely 5,000,000 where 200,000,000 could easily thrive. 
We cannot make a study of the Budget or make a study of the 
advancement of the country without taking into consideration 
the question of immigration. The immigrant represents a value. 
He is a powerful element of riches, progress, and advancement ; 
we might almost say that he is circulating capital. ... An 
American country whose immigration is falling off is a country 
with regard to whose future there must be serious apprehension. 
It is said that the depreciation of our currency will prevent the 
increase of immigration. ‘To some extent thisistrue. The im- 
migrant who leaves his family in Europe and is obliged to remit 
to them the produce of his labor, will be less willing to come to 
us if he loses money by changing paper money into gold. But 
all those who bring their families with them, and the single men 
who are unhampered by ties, are not affected by the currency. 
Besides, we ought not to forget that the depreciation of the cur- 
rency keeps the immigrant here. He will wait until he can ob- 
tain a larger quantity of gold for the paper he has earned. At 
present investors are preferring currency bonds to gold bonds, 
because, if the paper increases in value, they will get more gold 
for their paper lateron. If Argentines are pessimists with regard 
to their country, foreigners appear to be ultra-optimists. I do 
not think we are doing badly; in my opinion the 50,000 to 60,000 
immigrants which we get annually are a small affair. We need 
at least 200,000 a year to overcome the crisis and enter on the road 
to prosperity. In the Republic of Brazil the Government has 
spent much money and undertaken much trouble to attract 
European immigration, and they have succeeded. I understand 
that in 1893 no less than 200,000 immigrants entered that country.” 


WHY CHINESE GENERALS LOSE THEIR 
HEADS. 


HERE are to be found people who think that Emperor 
Kwang-Su is a little too fond of having his generals decap- 
itated. It appears, however, that the fear of losing their heads 
has a very wholesome effect upon the Chinese commanders. A 
Tientsin despatch to 7ke 7zmes, London, says that the execution 
of General Wei has had a most beneficial effect; the troops are 
being paid and supplied with rations. According to a corre- 
spondent of the same paper this was not always the case. We 
take the following from his description of army administration : 


“Chinese generals are really nothing butcontractors. Like the 
mandarins of the civil service, they purchase their appointments 
as a kind of investment for surplus capital. The general gets a 
certain sum from the Government, for which he has to furnish a 
certain number of troops and the camp. His ‘savings’ are lim- 
ited only by his conscience; he can doctor the lists of men and 
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cheat the men as he pleases. After the battle of Ping-Yang 
many soldiers had not received any pay for three, four, and even 
five months. Some of the generals simply hoped that many of 
their men would be killed, to save the trouble of paying them. 
The most notorious sinner in this respect is General Wei, who 
commanded at Ping-Yang. He had only half of the men for 
whom he was drawing pay, and his troops mostly consisted of 
coolies that had been shoved in in the place of deserters. These 
coolies, of course, did not care how things went, and were bent 
upon saving their own skins. But then, Wei had paid a good 
round sum for his appointment to certain influential persons. 
Desertion is not, therefore, regarded by these generals as a mis 
fortune. Of course, there are exceptions to the rule; some offi- 
cers are brave and loyal, and have brave and loyal men under 
their command, for the men are naturally like their leaders. 
General Tso-Pao-Kwei, who fell at Ping-Yang, was known to 
many foreigners, who had a high opinion of him. He was not 
only brave, but amiable. He was a Mohammedan, and so were 
hismen. They bore the brunt of the battle and lost heavily.” 


YOUNG ITALY’S SOCIALISTIC BENT. 


F we are to credit Guglielmo Ferrero, Italy bids fair to be 
the first of all nations to plunge headlong into Socialism, 
and is about ready for the plunge. Ferrero writes in response to 


a request by the editor of Sam/tzden, Norway, to describe the 


present tendencies and conditions of Italy. He responds, he 
says, with a heavy heart, for of all European nations he thinks 
Italy the most unhappy and her future fraught with gravest 
perils. 


In introducing his subject, he refers to the period from 1848 to 
1870, when Italy was fighting for independence 2nd consolidation. 
Among the characters of that period he dwells particularly upon 
Paolo Marzolo, as a predecessor of Darwin and Spencer in evo- 
lutionary researches. If Marzolo had lived in England, we are 
told, “the doctrine of Evolution would probably have been given 
to the world through him; but living in Italy he was able to 
publish but a fragment of his researches, and died disregarded, 


misunderstood and despised.” The poets of those days were 


patriotic, dealing with their country’s military prospects. Now 
all is different. Ferrero says: 

“All this is differentnow. Fathersand sons do not understand 
each other; their ideas and ideals are different. The gulf be- 
tween the young of to-day and their parents is as deep as possi- 
ble. The older ones are national and patriotic; the young are 
almost all socialists and internationalists. The socialistic party 
in Italy is one of the most remarkable features of the modern life 
not only in Italy but in all the modern world. The middle class 
is entirely socialistic. 

“The laborers move slowly, but they too are beginning to under- 
stand the gospel preached by Marx. The dourgeozse of North 
Italy furnished many agitators, journalists and speakers of the 
socialistic ranks. The younger lawyers, physicians, professors, 
artists and authors are largely socialists and form, so to say, a 
Jeunesse dorée [gilded youth] inside the ranks of international 
socialism. This state of things began in 1891 when Filippo 
Turati, a prominent poet, sociologist, and journalist, started 
the scientific-socialistic review La Crética Sociale. The youths 
are all ‘swearing by him,’ and many of the highest civil author- 
ities of the State are now socialistically inclined and support the 
party. The period of 1892-93 saw an epidemic of socialistic con- 
versions. Prominent men who were before counted as conserva- 
tives now publicly declared themselves socialists. Most con- 
spicuous was the conversion of Edmondode Amicis. Shortly after 
Amicis, Graf, the rector of the Turin University, wrote to Turati 
that he accepted all the theories of socialism. Last year Henri 
Ferri, Lombroso’s famous disciple, and thé most prominent 
speaker in the Italian Parliament, declared himself a socialist. 
The socialistic ideas are gaining more ground among the upper 
classes than among the laborers. The lzta A/oderna, a news 
paper in Milan, recently interviewed most of Italy’s artists and 
scientific men on the subject of socialism. They all declared in 
favor of it, and many of them declared themselves socialists. 

“Italy presents the peculiar phenomenon of having a socialism 
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which is represented by people from the higher middle class, by 
lawyers, physicians, authors, and artists, even by bankers. 

“The reasons for this are several. Italy is passing through or 
rather is in an economic and moral crisis, and the authorities are 
unable to cure the present evils. The late scandals have given 
the people the nausea, and they turn away from existing forms. 
The general European drift toward socialism is behind these 
reasons and gives them a very solid ground to grow in. 

“Crispi has the power 
and stiffnecked of 


; Crispi the most ignorant, dishonorable, 
the old! But Crispi’s persecutions of the 
avowed socialists cannot succeed in the long run. He may haunt 
them and punish them with banishment to Africa’s deserts, but 
his own wretched life must soon destroy him. 

“The most popular poet of to-day 
Her theme is the misery of the people, 
stupidity of the rich. Anumber of other poets imitate the French 
Decadents, Diabolists, P Sut most charac- 
teristic of ‘Young Italy’ is the extent to which Science is studied. 
The Italian spirit is not predisposed to abstractions or meta- 
physics. Their thinkers are not named Hegel and Kant 
but Machiavelli, Spallanzani, and Volta. Itis, therefore, natural 
that Darwin, Spencer, Wallace, and Haeckel should 
be favorite reading. ‘Taine and Renan have also exer 
erful inflt 


is a woman, Ada Negri 
the insolence and egotistic 


arnassiens, etc. 


great 


Weissmann, 
ted a pow- 
1ence.” 

The author 
Achille 


Gerolamo 


also naturally 
Verga, 


Rovetta, 


speaks with pride of Montegazza, 
novelists 


hers. He 


literature and will 


Loria, and the Federico de Roberto, 


thinks 


become a 


and ot Italy will come to a 


brilliant future in great power in 


science.— 7rans/ated for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 


LIFE AMONG SIBERIAN CONVICTS. 


E VERY 
— Rus 


sian refugees who have had the good fortune to escape 


one is acquainted with the terrible tales told by 


‘rom Siberia. Such tales are likely to prevent any 
ship on the part 
Northe 


terms ] 


of Englishmen for the Government of the great 
‘rn Empire But Russia and Great Britain are on friendly 
ist now, and much is being done to contradi 
ments of the escaped prisoners. In order to remove the impres- 
Russian exiles are sul 


, Mr. Harry de W 


visited the prisons. On his 


sion that yjected to very barbarous treat- 


ment indt has traveled to Siberia, 


return to London he made a state- 


ment to Reuter’s Agency, which statement is now freely circulated 
de Win 


which he describes as typical. 


in the English papers. Mr. dt confines his remarks to the 


Akatui prison, He says 


“The 
from 
kerosene lamps, \ 


hold 


by two 


seven, and 
lighted 


which are kept burning all night, 


fifty feet by 


ty men each 


rooms are large, 


twenty to thi 


twenty 
They are well 
are Leona 
with a bell, an 
holding flowers gathered by the prisoners on their way to Pc 
from the mile 


d I have even found the cells decorated with jug 


mines, a distant. There are eight punishment 


cells, twelve feet by nine, very dark, and ventilated from the 
roof, but these are only used in extreme cases of mutiny, and even 
then only by a signed order from the Governor of the district, 


who lives at a considerable distance. The period of confinement 
twenty-four hours to one month, the 
inmates being then allowed only bread and water. Dark as these 
cells are, they are far better than the dark cell at Newgate. 
will give a fair idea of a Siberian prison, 
favorably with sim 


in these cells varies from 


This 
which will compare 
ishments in England. 

“The popular impression is that gangs of men and women are 
marched through Siberia in mid-Winter; chained together, many 
dying by the roadside, and that those who do reach their destina- 
tion are the victims of nameless 
by death. 
removed. 


ilar establ 


atrocities until they are released 
Now, it is only just that this impression should be 
As I reached the prisons quite unexpectedly no prep- 
arations could have 
posed. 


been made for the inspection which I pro- 
In fact, I rang up the Governor of Akatui Prison at two 
in the morning, and was shown over the prison in the middle of 
the night. There were at Akatui 1,108 prisoners—27 of them 
political. Of the criminals 54 were in chains, and of the political 
3. These chains weighed seven pounds, they are clamped to the 
ankles, and secured by a thong to the waist, no hand-chain being 
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employed. The chains are always taken off during the hours of 
in the mines. Every prisoner works in the silver mines. 
The convicts rise at 5 a.M., and, after breakfast, consisting of por- 
ridge and black bread, march in gangs to the mine, smoking and 
singing by the way. 

“With the exception that the rungs of the ladders by which the 
interior of the mine is reached are defective, the engineering of 
the mines is good and the conditions of work are exactly the same 
as in English mines, except that less work is done. At noon 
the men have their chains replaced and march back to prison, 
where they have dinner 


work 


consisting of 
: 
week meat as well, and was, or 


soup, and three times a 
spruce beer, of which they are 
allowed an unlimited supply—a much better meal than is supplied 
in English convict establishments. After 
their cigarettes or pipes and march back 
until 7 p.M., when they return to prison for supper, consisting 
black bread, and tea. They chat and smoke until nine 
when they have to go to bed, lying on mattresses with canvas 
On Sunday and Saints’ days no work is done, and at 
intervals dramatic performances and concerts are given in the 
prison.” 


dinner the men light 
to the mines, and work 


weal 
gruel, 


pillows. 


THE BRITAIN OF THE FAR EAST. 


we shall have to 1 
each other.” 


an Engli 


« Japan before we can get along with 
ee remark is said to have been made by 
sh captain trading in the Yellow Sea, and it is illustra- 
tive of the increasing 


animosity between Great Britain and the 


“Great Britain of the Far East.” A Tokyo journal, the Kokumin 


Shimbun, compares England with China in terms that are not 


very flattering. That paper says: 
“If it is characterist 
gant 


ic of China to assume a haughty and arro- 


mien toward other States, and to build air-castles upon her 
historical and territorial greatness, then England 


the China of igh 


is undoubtedly 
only, England has a veneer of modern civ- 
ap nit 

i-Hung-C 
the present 
Japan. 
not one of them, put the strength of 


which places her in a more advantageous light. 


hang is condemned as having rashly entered 
unable really to gage the strength of 
States that China, and 
Japan to the test. Hada 
European Power been called upon to play China’s part, her 
statesmen would have met their like Li-Hung-Chang met 


his, to the substantial injury of their nation and its prestige.” 


upon 
war, being 


It was fortunate for European 


fate 
The foregoing stands in marked contrast to the 
Choho, 


that country sup} 


manner in 
which another Tokyo pape, the Vorod: comments upon 


the attitude of Germany, although lies China 


with arms and ammuni ie and said to be 


} orodz Choho 


German officers are 


3ut the 


secretly drilling the Chinese recruits. I 


ignores this when it says: 

“Of special interest is the attitude of foreign Powers toward us 
Our 
manner 

t should forget if we 
should fail to be grateful for any moral suj 
these trying times. 


during the present war. future relation toward them is, of 
S I 


course, subject to the in which they treat us now, and 


just as little as we are treated badl rd we 
pport given us dt 
Germany’s diplomatic attitude must be a 
Her refusal to join the Powers 
ention is of tremendous importance, al- 

1 the Russian press denounces Germany's attitud Her 
refusal to join the Powers has probably frustrated a most stupen- 
dous plan for the partitioning of China, and Germany has gained 
much prestige in the Far East. We admire her 
are pleased to see her influence increase.” 


lring 


source of great satisfaction to us. 
in an attempt at interv 


thoug ] 


behavior, and 


The paper then points out that the Japanese know Germany 


well on account of the many Japanese students who visit Ger 


many, and concludes 
“The tone of the Press in Germany has remained calm and 
friendly toward us since the outbreak of the war, and we regard 


this as a true expression of the political opinion of the Empire. 


Therefore we call the Germans welcome and hope to see a devel- 
opment of our political and mercantile relations 


” 


The Russian papers, indeed, continue to demand that Japan 


should be stopped in her victorious career, while the German 
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papers insist that the Japanese must be allowed to go to Peking 


if China cannot stop them. The Vovos?z, St. Petersburg, says: 


‘Japan refuses to be reconciled, and the European Powers will 
be forced to demand an explanation of her ultimate aims. Rus- 
sia must insist upon the neutrality of Korea, in order to prevent 
the creation of a new Bosporus in the Far East. She must 
also demand the cession of a portion of Manchuria, with a coast 
line, in order to permit of the Siberian Railway being extended 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Russia must, therefore, come 
to an understanding with Great Britain on this subject.” 

It is, however, believed that the Russian Government will con- 
_ fine itself to guarding the autonomy of Korea. China, on her 
The 
Japanese complain that no really representative men have as yet 


part, seems very little in earnest in her desire for peace. 


been despatched to open negotiations, and the terms offered are 
inadequate. The Aode Herald, Kobe, quotes a despatch from 
Shanghai, according to which the Chinese Emperor will accept 
the following terms: 

“rt. The independence of Korea to be recognized. 2. A war 
indemnity to be paid by China of not less than 50,000,000 taels 
and not more than 70,000,000 taels. 3. The return of Japanese 
captives from China and of Chinese captives from Japan. 4. 
The opening of certain ports to trade with Japan, the choice of 
these ports to be left to China. 5. China to grant 20,000,000 
taels as a special fund for the relief and support of the bereaved 
families of Japanese soldiers. No land—not a foot, nor even an 
inch—will be ceded by China, but the indemnity will be paid 
immediately upon conclusion of peace.” 

Much dissatisfaction has been caused in Japan by the despatches 
of a New York war-correspondent, who first informed the outside 
world that the Japanese soldiers killed some non-combatants at 
Port Arthur. 
sorship, and they think that foreign correspondents should be 
The Wzppon, Tokyo, remarks: 


The Japanese correspondents are subject to cen- 


treated the same as themselves. 


“Every correspondent capable of despatching such false and 
malicious intelligence should be excluded from following the 
army. It the character of non-combatants is clearly estab- 
lished, the Japanese not only leave them unmolested, but even 
take the trouble to help them, as in the case of a troupe of actors 
in Port Arthur. They were allowed to go free, besides being 
paid for their performance by the Japanese officers and soldiers. 

We expected writers for foreign papers to prove themselves 
to be gentlemen. We find we are mistaken; they are no better 
than Treaty Port editors—who seem to be bent on calumniating 
Japan. The Government should take steps to get rid of such 
obnoxious pests.” 


The Miroku, Tokyo, does not necessarily object to comments 
unfriendly to Japan. 

“But [says that paper] we hold most emphatically that such 
comments should be placed under strict control. We do not 
think that Mr. Creelman’s message was the outcome of any 
malicious intention on his part to do the Japanese Army an injus- 
tice, but attribute it to the common fault of all reporters—the 
desire to give startling news to the papers they represent. It is 
the evil effect of Mr. Creelman’s action which forces us to con- 
demn it. If his despatch is believed by Western nations, the 
status of the Japanese Army will be lowered in their eyes, and 
the revision of the Treaty with America and other Powers may 
be retarded. Therefore, we say, war-correspondents should be 
carefully controlled by the Japanese authorities.” 


TWO FRENCH PRESIDENTS. 


Bee megs 
Chief Magistrate when President Carnot died under the 


the man that France selected as her 
knife of an assassin, astonished the world considerably by his 
sudden resignation. The French Press, on the whole, does not 
consider the scurrilous attacks to which a President is subjected 
a sufficient reason for a resignation, but many papers in other 
European countries applaud M. Casimir-Perier’s act. It is said 
that consideration for his family, who were in continual fear of 
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his assassination, had much to do with the late President’s resig- 
nation. 

The Figaro, Paris, is very bitter inits denunciation of Casimir- 
Perier. It charges that his resignation momentarily deprived 
all the law-and-order parties of their leader at a time when 
that leader was most needed. 

“We stand [says that paper] before a fact unprecedented in 
the history of our country. A King may retire if the crown in 
herited from his father weighs too heavily upon him. But the 
President of the Republic, who has accepted voluntarily his func- 
tions, enters upon obligations toward all the honest men who 
gather around him.” 

The paper even goes so far as to draw a parallel between the 
late President and the traitor Dreyfus: 

“Lately a French soldier has been judged and sentenced by his 
peers, and his name has been taken from their lists. Casimi1 
Perier has judged himself; we will forget him as the soldier has 
been forgotten.” 

This must be taken as a true expression of public opinon, for 
the /%garo rarely gives vent to anything displeasing to the 
masses. The Journal des Débats, Paris, which pretends to sift 
questions of the hour before passing judgment, is rather inclined 
to defend the retiring statesman : 

“Casimir-Perier was, above all, 
ergetic nature. 


a just, honorable man, of en- 
He was a man to act, but incapable of receiving 
blows where he could not return them; while fate placed him in 
a position where one is open to all kinds of attacks without re- 
dress. But will history approve of his abdication? We do not 
think so.” 

The Royalist So/ez?7 points out that this is already the fourth 
President who has been forced to resign, while one was murdered, 
and thinks that “there is only one way to save France, and if the 

1 


people do not see it, it is because they wish to be blind.” Its co 


partner, the Gau/ozs, says: 

“We know now that the Elysée henceforth must be looked upon 
as lodging for one night only. We feel that these farcical and 
disgraceful incidents are killing the Republic. Unless France 
makes a last effort, she will be crushed by the ruins of this in- 
famous government.” 


The Adlnische Zettung, Cologne, says: 


“It is easy to understand what must have passed through the 
soul of an honorable man who did his duty well during trying 
times, and finds himself the subject of those insults and attacks 
which are part of the daily bread of French statesmen. But he 
should have taken no notice of all this. He either does not pos- 
sess the high diplomatic talent which was credited to him, or he 
did not know himself what his name, his character, and his politi- 
cal reputation meant to France and to the world.” 


Although nobody dares to predict for President Faure a very 


long term of office, he is the subject of much comment. Faure 


was essentially a ‘dark horse,” and his name was not as well 
known abroad as that of the candidates over whom he gained a 
majority. He isa self-made man, but not to such an extent as 
is generally supposed, for his father, an affluent cabinet-maker 
and upholsterer of Paris, supplied him with the “first thousand,” 
so proverbially hard to get, and thus paved the way for his son's 
rise to great wealth. He was a prominent member of the militia 
as early as 1870, but his political career only began in 1881, when 


he was elected Deputy (Congressman) for the Third District of 


Havre. He has done good work in the Marine and Colonial 
Office; he became Minister of Marine Affairs under Dupuy in 
1894. The FAzgaro cannot understand what the Radicals can 


have against him. 


“He was not our choice [says that paper] and he is not now, 
but we will support him as long as he upholds law and order and 
defends society. He will soon become popular, for he is amiable 


and possesses a distinguished manner and bearing. 


The Széc/e, and the Republique Francazse, Paris, welcome him 


as a free trader whose influence will strengthen the position of 
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The Socialist papers call hima liar and a swind- 
ler who will not stay long at the Elysée, “for,” says the Pe/z 
Republigue, “he is not a President, but only a figure head, whose 
election need not disturb the Socialists.” 


France abroad. 


Outside of France, the new President makes a favorable im- 
pression. The 7rzbuna, Rome, says: 

“He has proved his discernment by asking M. 
form the Ministry. 


Bourgeois to 
If the Chambers fail to support him, the 
President can order a general election. A manly appeal to the 
country could not fail to have good results, and the country would 
be all the better for it.” 

The Novos/z, St. Petersburg, says: 

‘““Faure’s election isreassuring. He will continue the moderate 
Republicanism of his predecessor, which will give rest to the 
country, while foreign countries have nothing to fear from him; 
he is a man of much experience and ability, unlikely to undertake 
anything that could disturb the peace of Europe.” 

The Daily News, London, points out that Faure’s election 
shows what great progress the Republican idea has made in 
France. It says: 

“A few years ago, he would have been scouted by Conserva- 
tives of almost every shade as an altogether impossible candi- 
date. To-day, he is their only hope, and they count it a triumph 
to have secured his guardianship of the constitution. Without a 

nation was called on to find a new 
and it found one whose 


single note of warning, the 
ruler, 


according to our 
3erlin correspondent, aré regarded abroad, as at home, as a 


guarantee of social peace. 


antecedents, 


No other political system in the world 
could have acquitted itself better in a similar emergency, and 
few have been constructed with a view to such an extraordinary 
That test, however, 


test. should not be too frequently applied.” 


The Hamburger Nachrichten (Bismarck’s paper) says 


“Germany must ever be prepared for an outbreak of serious 
disturbances in France. Not only because the desire for revenge 
is not extinguished, but also because French Socialism contains 
the germs of serious danger. Acalm and watchful reserve, com 
bined with a state of readiness to take up the struggle against 
France at any time it might be forced upon us, will be in the 
future, as it has been in the past, the best policy for Germany. 
By this means we will be best able to restrain our western neigh- 
bors from attempting to overcome their internal difficulties by an 
attack against us.” 


The Nreuws van den Dag, Amsterdam, says: 
o > 


“Tt will be of special interest to many that M. Faure zs a Prot 
estant. WHeisthe first Protestant who ever directed the destinies 
of France, for it must be remembered that Henry IV. did not as- 
cend the throne until he had become a Catholic.” 


Socialist Administration.— Marseilles, the second largest city 
in France and the most important seaport on the Mediterranean 
Sea, is at present the subject of much comment on the part of 
political economists. Marseilles has tried Socialist administra- 
tion, but her citizens do not seem very satisfied. If we believe 
the Rundschau, Berlin, the experience of Marseilles should wart 


other cities against the rule of the “‘comrades.” ‘The paper says: 


“The Socialist mayor, Dr. Flaissieres, resigned January 4, with 
nine of his aldermen. ‘Ten aldermen have before that been im- 
prisoned for such crimes as misappropriating public funds, fraud- 
ulent book-keeping, and uttering worthless checks. ‘The number 
of the Marseilles aldermen has, therefore, been reduced from 
thirty-six to sixteen! But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
these sixteen are, at least, the best of the whole number. They 
are simply the most thick-skinned, and stand by their posts be- 
cause they know well enough that they will not be reelected, and 
they have chosen M. Carcassonne as their leader. The people 
of Marseilles are now discussing the question whether it would be 
best to hold supplementary elections to fill the twenty vacant 
seats, or to order a general election to clear out the Socialists 
altogether. The Government must decide this, and its decision 
could only be one way, if expediency is considered. No com- 
mentary is needed for the result of Socialist administration. The 
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finances of the city are thoroughly disorganized. ‘There are no 
funds anywhere, but the ‘comrades’ have taken care to fill their 
own pockets. 
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Sanitary reforms, which are very much needed in 
The 


grossest nepotism rules in all departments, closing its eyes to 


Marseilles, had to be put off because there is no money. 


incapacity and selfishness, as long as stanch Socialist opinions 
prevail. However, the other portions of the population of 
Marseilles now petition the Government to end this disgraceful 
state of affairs. They lay stress upon the fact that the principal 
seaport of France has high duties to fulfil toward the rest of the 
country, and cannot be permitted to be used solely as a feeding- 
ground for Socialists. The Government is bound to take the 
matter up, and we are curious to see what international Socialism, 
ever ready to play the moral judge of others, will say about the 


swindling abilities of its own adherents.” 


Hungary’s New Ministry.—The Hungarian crisis has ended, 


for the present, with the appointment of Baron Desiderius 


Bauffy v. Losonez as Premier. Although it is believed in 
some circles that the new Ministry will prove only transitory, 
Baron Bauffy was probably the only available man. He was 
Speaker of the Hungarian Commons, and commands respect. 
Although he is as strong a Liberal as his predecessor, Dr. Wekerle, 
the Catholic Party do not seem disposed to oppose him seriously. 
The Hungarians are very patriotic, and even the Opposition 
would not willingly enter into a conflict which would lower the 
prestige of their country. The victory thus gained by the 
Liberals is very pleasing to the Liberals in other parts of the 
Dual Monarchy. The Neue Freze Presse, Vienna, says: 

“Tt had been taken for granted that the Liberal Party could be 
broken up. ‘This calculation, however, has so far proved to be 
utterly unfounded, and the only course that remains is to split up 
the Liberals, or to come to terms with them. A reactionary 
policy would require the immediate dissolution of the Reichstag. 
The final decision will then remain with the constituencies, but 
the nation will never understand why a party should be destroyed 
which has always contributed to the army, has supported the 
foreign policy of the Monarchy,and defended the principle of unity 
in the Dual State.” 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


AN English Socialist paper has succeeded in expressing a very bad opin- 
ion of America in a very few words: “It is only *says Justice, 
London, ‘since the first American city was founded, and yet already every 
city in the Union is controlled by a handful of scoundrels. 


300 Vears, 


America may 
well boast of her smartness and speed, for never in the history of the world 
did acountry go to the devil so fast 
of ‘push,’ ana it can hustle hell-ward to head any nation that was ever 
born. Talkabout Russia! Cleveland and the Senate could give the Czar 
points and beat him at his own game.” 


‘he nation believes in the doctrine 





ONE of the most sensational murder cases of the century ended at Ant- 
werp with the sentence of death against Madame Joniaux, a well-known 
Belgian society woman, She was accused of having poisoned her sister, 
her brother, and her uncle, in order to obtain the high sums for which they 
had been insured. The insurance companies instituted criminal proceed- 


ings; the bodies were dug up, and as the large amount of morphin found 
in the remains of her relatives could not be explained, Madame Joniaux 


was arrested. She has now been sentenced on circumstantial evidence. 





A STARTLING item was cabled from Shanghai during the week. 


belonging to the 


Officers 
United States cruiser Concord were said to have been 
As all 
official confirmation is wanting, the story is likely to have been concocted 
by the reporter or correspondent of a New York paper only. 
seems to be the accepted version in Europe. 


made prisoners by the Chinese, but were released a few days after. 
That, at least, 


ANOTHER story that must be taken withthe proverbial grain of salt, is 
that the Powers are ready to interfere in the China-Japan war on China’s 
behalf. The Triple Alliance is decidedly opposed to any interference, and 
even if Great Britain, France, and Russia hope to rob Japan of the fruits of 
her victory, the Japanese Government may find assistance among other 
nations. 


SENSATIONAL newspaper reporters busy themselves with the loss of the 
North-German Lloyds steamer £/ée, but the more moderate papers in both 
countries ask the public to defer its judgment until after the official inves- 
Another big liner, the Gascogne, cf the French line, is missing. 
Her loss would swell this year’s maritime disasters to unusual proportions. 


tigation. 


BLOCKADE-RUNNING is, The German can- 
non manufacturer, Krupp, has shipped many guns to Bremen, where they 
are chiefly placed on board of English vessels. The fact that none of the 
vessels carrying contraband have been caught proves that the Japanese do 
not wish to « 


it seems, the order of the day. 


reate a modus vivendit with any Power by searching its vessels. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


JUSTICE TO THE POOR BEFORE CHARITY. 


UT the greatest of these is charity! If the revisers of the 
New Testament had not changed that reading, there are 
several classes who would be willing to make the change without 
any examinations of ancient manuscripts to find authority for 
doing it. There are certain scientists and certain other hard- 
headed students of political economy who advance the idea that 
charity, in its popular sense, is a useless attempt to nullify the 
law of the survival of the fittest. But more serious still, so far 
as practical problems are concerned, is the hostility to charity on 
the part of most of the poor and those who are agitating among 
them for a new social order. With them the definition of charity 
is coming to be: a confession of robbery and a partial restitution 
therefor. Among those who imbibe this doctrine, it is evident 
that resentment rather than gratitude is evoked by what all ages 
have regarded as the loveliest of Christian graces. In a note- 
worthy article in the Paris -zgaro, January 24, M. George 
Duruy dwells upon these considerations, and questions, not the 
value of charity, but its adequacy, and treats of what he calls “the 
social insufficience” of it. We translate below some interesting 
parts of his article: 


“I do not wish to say anything against charity. It has never 
been clothed in forms more varied, more ingenious, more touch- 
ing, than in our times. It is of value to recall continually to 
those who condemn with such violence the insensibility of our 
‘bourgeois society’ the fact that it is not a stranger to the feeling 
of human solidarity. Capital—infamous capital—is not a crea- 
ture of the air. It has bowels of mercy, a pitying heart, a hand 
that gives largely. 

“And not only does charity do much good, but it is necessary 
that it should not cease to do so, that it should do more every 
day. The social utility of its role is not less evident than its 
beauty. 

“Unfortunately, charity, indefatigable nurse of eternal misery, 
does not cure souls of the disease of envy and revolt that op- 
presses them. She has been wickedly and stupidly despoiled of 
her sweet virtues of peacemaker. What power can she exercise 
over spirits to which it has been taught that the most beautiful, 
the most generous of her works are only ‘restitutions’? And 
how can the common people who have been perverted by these 
poisoners help throwing down defiance to charity, when every 
day she is denounced to them as bearing an aristocratic badge, 
as implying caste—social preeminence—in short, all that they 
detest? 

“Truly, this is an abominable lie. The act of charity is essen- 
tially a fraternal act. But what shall we do? We cannot dissi- 
pate the prejudices of the people against charity. We cannot, 
alas! give them back that virtue of resignation that Christianity 
taught them with so sweet and persuasive authority. 

“*We give,’ say the rich, ‘we give as much as we can! See 
our works, our asylums, our hospitals, our charity bazaars!’ 

“The people answer bitterly: 

“*T see your palaces toc; I see your fétes, your rejoicings. You 
can. you ought to give more.’ . . . 

“Charity may have sufficed in times when nothing beyond 
misery complicated and aggravated this misery. It is not the 
same to-day. Unmeasured opulence is no longer inoffensive—I 
was going to say that it is no longer innocent. Without doubt it 
does not create misery, but it renders the burden harder to sup- 
port, because of the comparisons which the sights that it gives to 
the eyes of the poor force them to make between the superfluity 
of the rich and their own poverty. It produces envy: it addsa 
moral suffering to the material sufferings of the outcasts of the 
world. I conclude that it is just that those who give these spec- 
tacles should pay for their evil-doing and immorality. 

“But how? In what measure? Give us the remedy, chimeri- 
cal spirit, instead of telling us of the disease! 

“And the wiseacres shrug their shoulders as they read. I 
know these wise ones. ‘They were the advisers of Louis XVI. 
before 89, of Louis Philippe before '48. Whenever an old house 
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is falling to pieces and some one proposes a plan to strengthen it, 
theycry, ‘Donottouch!’ IfI knew this remedy, O Sages, I should 
be a benefactor of humanity greater than Pasteur! But when 
Dr. Roux began his fight against diphtheria, pray, did he know 
the remedy for it? No! He said: ‘Here is a misfortune; let us 
seek the means of combating it.’ Let us do the same with pov- 
erty, even while knowing that this old social evil, brother of dis- 
ease and death, is, like them, eternal. 

“Tt is no longer possible to accept as an axiom that the fatality 
of hard economic laws cannot be softened, when other fatalities, 
such as those of disease and suffering, are receding before the 
advance of Science. Charity is not enough to soften these hard 
laws, for it is only an empirical remedy and does not attack the 
evil at its deep source. The wickedness and foolishness of men 
have reduced its réle to the solace of simple physical suffering. 
Now, minds suffer more than bodies nowadays. There are no 
asylums, workhouses, hospitals to appease the torments of envy 
that rack them nor the thirst for justice that burns them. The 
hour has come to introduce resolutely into our social organiza- 
tion a spirit of equity which, without oppressive violence, as well 
as without timidity, will seek and find the means of putting an 
end to the existiny disease. 

“By ‘disease,’ I mean the enormous disproportion in material 
well-being between different men. Here as elsewhere ideal 
equality cannot be attained—I know that. I even add that its 
attainment would not be for the best. Capital, riches, luxury, 
have their social function—which is profitable to the community, 
whatever the learned ones may say. But inequality—the mon- 
strous inequality that reigns, against which the sure instinct of 
our conscience protests—this inequality can and ought to be 
sensibly lessened. 

“Such appear to me to be the first of the measures of social 
defense. ‘The conservative may reproach them with yielding too 
much. I answer that it would be shame not to yield when we 
are yielding to justice and reason.”—7vans/ated for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEsT. 


AN EXPLANATION OF TABLE-TIPPINGS AND 
OTHER MYSTERIES. 


HAT with the Psychical Society’s recent “census of 
ghosts,” and Mr. Stead’s mysterious account of a tele- 
pathic influence that uses his hand for writing stories, and the 
advent of hypnotism into the court-rooms of various countries, 
anything that assumes to be an explanation of such phenomena 
is sure of a hearing if it be at all plausible. In The Pall Mall 
Gazette, February, I. Zangwill gives in a racy, semi-facetious 
way an explanation that has, in a less popular and more precise 
form, been advanced by many scientific students. 

Referring to table-tippings, he accounts for them in part by 
the fact that the hands placed on a polished table soon exude 
moisture, which, expelling the air, creates a vacuum and converts 
the hand into a “sucker” acting like the school-boy’s combination 
of wet leather and astring. In such a condition the person can 
lift tables, chairs, and other furniture as easily as if the hands 
were placed in under the objects. Involuntary effort accounts 
for the rest, he thinks. The only spirits in the case are the 
spirits of one’s sub-consciousness, which sub-consciousness also 
accounts for the workings of genius, for dreams, insanity, som- 
nambulism, hypnotism, telepathy, and various other mysteries. 

Here is Mr. Zangwill’s explanation of this sub-consciousness 

“What we are pleased to call our Mind is made up of two parts 
—our Consciousness and our Sub-Consciousness. ‘The latter is 
immeasurably the vaster portion. It is a tossing ocean of 
thoughts which feeds the narrow little fountain of Consciousness. 
It holds all our memories.: We cannot be conscious of all our- 
selves and all our past at once-—-that way madness or divinity 
lies. We may know ten languages, but we can only think in the 
mold of one at a time. Our thoughts and memories can only 
come up into clear Consciousness by ones or twos—to be dealt 
with and then dismissed. They spurt from the great deep of 
Sub-Consciousness into the thin fountain-stream of Conscious- 
ness and fall back again into the great deep. And this great 
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deep is never still, though we know nothing of its churning save 
by its tossing up through the fountain some new mental com- 
bination of which it had only received the elements 





as when the 
mathematician ‘has the solution of a problem flashed upon him at 
the moment of waking, or as the author has the development of 
his plot thrust upon him when.-he is playing billiards, or as the 
wit finds repartees invented for him by his brilliant but unknown 
collaborator. This is what the crowd calls ‘inspiration,’ the late 
Mr. Stevenson ‘Brownies,’ and the scientist ‘unconscious cere- 
bration.’ A man of talent has a good Working Consciousness, 
a man of genius a good Working Sub-Consciousness. Hence the 
The Infant Prodigy’s 
done by his Sub-Consciousness. Instinct is Racial 
Genius, Genius The highest Genius is 
or a Goethe has both a good Working 
Consciousness and a good Working Sub-Consciousness, with the 
former so self-balanced that it regulates the products of the 


frequent mental instability of genius. 
feats are 
is Individual Instinct. 


sane. A Shakespeare 


latter. The cultivation of the Working Consciousness may 
either improve or impair the products of its bigger brother. Ed- 


ucation, the cultivation of the critical faculty, would be fatal to 
some writers, actors, painters, and musicians; it would but spoil 
the Working Sub-Consciousness. Others—more sanely balanced 
—would gain in art more than they lost in nature. 

“*Now, what are the elements with which our Sub-Consciousness 
works ?—what does this ocean contain ? 
cover what it does not contain. 


It would be easier to dis- 
Wrecks and argosies and dead 
faces, mermaidens and subterranean palaces, and the traces of 
vanished generations; these are but a millionth part of its treas- 
ures: the Sub-Consciousness were perhaps better likened to the 
property-room and scene-dock of the Great Cosmic Theater, hold- 
ing infinite wardrobes and scenes ready-painted, parks and seas 
and libraries, and ruined cottages and whitewashed attics, to say 
naught of an army of supers ready to put on all the faces we have 
ever seen. In our Sub-Consciousness, moreover, are stored up 
all the voices and sounds and scents we have ever perceived, and 
to all these reminiscences of our own sensations are perhaps 
added the shadows of our ancestors’ sensations—episodes that 
perchance we only re-experience in dreamland—so that part of 
the vivid vision of genius, of the poet's eye bodying forth the 
shapes of things unknown, may be inherited memory. And 
Imagination, when it is not amere fresh combination of elements 
experienced, may be only a peculiar variety of atavism. 

“From this boundless reservoir, then, which holds our heredity 
and our experience, go forth the battalions of dreams—the infi- 
nitely possible permutations and combinations of its elements, 
wrought by the Working Sub-Consciousness when the poor Work- 
ing Consciousness cannot get sound asleep, but must watch per- 
force with half an eye the procession of thoughts and images over 
which it has lost control. For it is the duty of Consciousness to 
control the stream sent up by Sub-Consciousness. When it is 
awake but unable to do this, we have Insanity: when asleep, 
Dreams. In Somnambulism the Working Sub-Consciousness is 
seen in an accentuated phase. It does all the work of its little 
brother, even to exercising its owner's muscles. To be ‘pos- 
sessed’ by a popular song is a species of insanity—Consciousness 
ridden by a singing Sub-Consciousness. 

“Between our Consciousness and our Sub-Consciousness there 
is more or lesseasy communication. It is not perfect. 
not draw up what you will from the ocean 


You can- 
you cannot always 
directly remember a name ora date that you know—you can only 
set an indirect train of thought at work.” 


As for Mr. Stead, Mr. Zangwill warns him that he may go mad: 


“Mr. Stead has, I believe, a familiar spirit called Julia. This 
is merely a projection of his own Sub-Consciousness, the Plan- 
chette being the artificial instrument for enabling him to give 
pseudo-objectivity to his thought, to detach a shred of his mind. 
Even so, many a dramatist marshals toy figures on a mimic stage. 
The external image is a help toweak imaginations. ‘The process 
of novel-writing involves breaking up your mind into bits—one 


for each character. And when the characters are said to take the 
reins into their own hands, it means that the bits are developing 
an independent existence. If Mr. Stead is not careful, Julia will 
get the upper hand of him, his Sub-Consciousness will dominate 
his Consciousness, and then he will be mad. 
of bits of mind is dangerous; 
enstein. 


This detachment 
the monster may overpower Frank- 
Julia is literally a child of Mr. Stead’s brain, a psychi- 
cal daughter embodied in a Planchette. Double Consciousness, 
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Double Identity, are well-known forms of insanity. 
degree they consist with sanity. 
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In a mild 
Landseer could paint different 
heads simultaneously with both hands. 

“Hypnotism, on this theory, would be the lulling of th 
patient's Consciousness, the closing of his central I, and the set- 
ting of his Sub-Consciousness to work in accordance with sug- 
gestions. 


Thought-transference seems a superfluous hypothesis 
here. 


Death is the and Sub- 
and when a drowned man is resuscitated his Sub- 
Consciousness can never have ceased.” 


cessation of both Consciousness 


Consciousness ; 


IS SELF-LOVE ALL THERE IS OF ETHICS? 


M*: HERBERT SPENCER'S “Principles of Ethics” (Vol. 


II.) is subjected to a hostile analysis by Van Buren 


Denslow. Mr. Spencer’s “standard of ethical value,” 


as stated 
by Mr. Denslow, is that the impulses toward action “tend first 
and primarily toward the rescue of the individual in his struggle 
for existence with his environment, and secondarily toward the 
preservation of the species rather than the individual when one 
or the other has to be sacrificed.” The first form of impulse is 
Mr. does not 
think that all the moral impulses of men can be chained and 


termed egoism, the second altruism. Denslow 


handcuffed down to this standard of morals, and that in some 
unaccountable way Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of evolution seems to 
have ‘‘run out” when he reached the subject of ethics. Mr. 


Denslow (Socal Economist, February) writes as follows 


“Mr. Spencer struggles hard to classify under his two forms 
of motive—both of which are admitted to be modifications of 
self-love—those actions which he calls ‘undeserved payments’ 
(generosity, presents, etc.) ; ‘displays of ability’ (emulation) ; 
‘blame’ (demanding as a right a certain standard of excellence 
in others) ; ‘praise’ (worship, adoration, the expression of devo 
tion whether to actual or to ideal persons, principles or beliefs) ; 
‘marital beneficence’ attraction); ‘parental 
beneficence’ (which stands in all religions as the type of the rela- 
tion of deity toward humanity and is therefore beyond all other 
relations one in which sentiment subordinates interest), as well 
as ‘social beneficence’ (philanthropy), and ‘political beneficence’ 
(patriotism). All these springs of conduct are certainly cramped 
out of proportion worse than the feet of a Chinese lady when they 
are made to serve the theory that all ethical motive is resolvable 
into that which preserves either self or the species. 


(fourter—sexual 


3ut when 
motive is thus forced, we still have left whole legions of motives 
over which the 
thrown. 


lasso of either egoism or altroism cannot be 
When the little child looked at the painting of Waterloo 
through intellectual spectacles of that simplicity which thought 
all human conduct reducible to the categories of good and bad, 
she naturally inquired of her father: ‘Papa, which of those are the 
good people and which are the bad people?’ 

‘““No answer to such a question is possible, not merely because 
the facts of history are too complex to be followed, but because 
the great movements of large masses of men are universally 
known to be governed by attractions and repulsions into which 
elements enter which are founded on race, differences of civiliza- 
tion, of economic systems, forms of industry, religions, customs, 
etc., giving rise to principles of ethnic and social law as distinct 
from any doctrine of ‘ought’ or of ‘right and wrong’ as are the 
tendency in nature of bears torob bees and of bees to sting bears, 
or the tendency of iron to rust.” 

Mr. Denslow refers to the spirit of emulation, which, he says, 
is the love of excellence that is in us rather than love of ourselves 
irrespective of the excellence. To say that this love, and like 


wise “the passion for truth, for beauty, for purity, for harmony, 


for music, for art, for order, for the new, for the mysterious, for 
the creative, for the unknowable, for the unselfish, for the im- 
mortal, for the universal, for the divine,” are resolvable into im- 
pulses that tend to preserve the individual or the species, is 
contemptible and despicable beyond the power of words to ex- 
Mr. 


press. It reduces them all to a mere desire for wages. 


Denslow then continues: 


“On the contrary, if Mr. Spencer had embraced, in his view of 
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ethics, the theory that there are as many sources of ethical pas- 
sion as there are attractions and repulsions in the universe, is it 
not possible that he would have found his laws, not only of evolu- 
tion, but of involution, and of dissolution, widening and muilti- 
plying in their complications with every forward step in the 
progress of society? He would have found a passion for proxi- 
mate immortality underlying all ambition, anda passion for abso- 
lute tmmortality at the base of all religion. Both are as distinct 
from the love of self and the love of others, as they are from the 
enjoyment of art, invention, or discovery. The question whether 
there is in the universe an objective fact or state to which such a 
passion stands in the relation in which the faculty of sight and 


. the passion for beauty stand to a work of art is aside from the 


recognition of the existence of the passion. It might be conceded 
that the strongest of all passions might be the passion for delu- 
sions and dreams, and the greatest of all delights and pains con- 
sisted in the love of the non-existent and the fear of things which 
could never occur. So much the more clearly would it be neither 
ourself nor our species that we would love, in loving these 
airy nothings of the imagination. So much the more positively 
would we add to all other ethical motives the love of fiction, 
which is almost identical with creative art. 

“The attempt to merge all affections into love of self relatively 
to others and love of others relatively to self, is an attempt to 
shroud the whole of man’s higher nature under the death-mantle 
of interest. So far from furnishing an ethical system, it makes 
nothing ethical that is not interested—no duty but gain in some 
form. To show how radically unphilosophical this must be, we 
have only to consider that the prime motive of nearly all crime, 
vice, and immorality is the better preservation of self or of the 
species, and much wrong conduct springs directly from altruistic 
motives, thus conforming to Mr. Spencer's standard of the 
ethical.” 


WHY THE CAT ALWAYS FALLS ON ITS FEET: 
A PERSIAN VIEW. 


N the scientific department of THe Literary DicEsT some 
space was given recently to a discussion in the French 
Academy of Sciences regarding the fall of the cat and its inter- 
esting power of turning itself about in mid-air so as always to 
alight on its feet. A recent French traveler in Persia, Col. E. 
Duhousset, relates that the inhabitants of that country have a 
legend that professes to explain the same fact. If for no other 
reason, this legend deserves attention as showing that the cat's 
power—only recently taken upby scientists for explanation—was 
noticed and accounted for, in a fashion, in Persia many centuries 
ago. Wetranslate below from Le Magasin Pittoresqgue, Janu- 
ary 15, part of Colonel Duhousset’s story. In traveling through 
Persia, it was his fortune to spend a night with a descendant of 
the Prophet. During a conversation, a cat that had been walk- 
ing on the cornice lost its balance and fell to the ground. Says 
the Colonel: 


“Turning to me, my host asked if I knew the reason why the 
cat possesses the enviable power of making perilous leaps with 
impunity, and of always alighting on its feet. 

“TI was completely floored. I recollected that in France we 
have in familiar speech a proverb that asserts this fact, but is 
mute as to its cause. I had to acknowledge that I found it im- 
possible to solve the question. This is how my host solved it 
for me, in all seriousness. ‘You know,’ he said to me, ‘that it is 
due to a miracle wrought by our venerated imam A} (The Sub- 
lime), the designated successor and son in-law of the Prophet. 
His brother-in-law Omar was very jealous of him, and frequently 
showed his feeling. 

“*One day when Ali was making him a visit, Omar advanced, 
holding out his right hand, which held a grain of wheat between 
its thumb and forefinger, and with haughty mien thus addressed 
him: “Ali, thou who vauntest thyself to be able to predict the 
future, by the power of the Most High, be pleased to tell me if 
this grain of wheat is destined for my nourishment to-day.” Ali, 
keeping calm, answered coolly : “I should disregard with contempt 
a question made in such a tone, but to put thee to confusion, | 
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tell thee, trusting in God—No! this grain will profit thee noth- 
ing!” 
“*The irascible Omar, in his anxiety to show the falsity of this 
prediction, tossed the grain into his mouth with such promptness 
that it took the wrong course, lodged in his wind-pipe, and was 
at once coughed up. 

“*Ali’s cat, who was quietly purring near his master, then 
devoured the grain of wheat that Omar had coughed up, while 
the latter retired in confusion. 

“*It is in memory of this service,’ added the descendant of the 
Prophet, ‘that Ali gave to the cat the power of never touching the 
earth otherwise than as you have just seen. ' I hope that you will 
have no doubt as to this miraculous solution, showing as it does 
the imposture of Omar, the chief of our religious antagonists the 
Sunnites, and the venerated saint of the Osmanlis (the Turks).’ 


“TI thanked my host cordially, having sufficiently learned the | 
cause that, according to the Persians, makes a cat always iand on 
its feet."— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


Problem 47 
By V. MARIN, OF SPAIN. 
Prize-winner in the late Hackney Mercury Tourney. 
slack—Six Pieces. 
Kon K 5; Bs on Q R sq and K Kt 2; Pson K B3, K Kt4, andK R 
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White—Ten Pieces 
K on KR sq; Q0nQB7; Bs onQ KtsandQR7; Ron Q 3; Ktson KK 
and 6; Ps on K 3, Q 7, and K R 3. 
White mates in three moves. 


"3 


Solution of Problems. 


No, 45- 

White. Black. 
1 Kt-QB4 PxKt 
2 Q—K 5 mate 
i cas K—K 5 
2 Q—K 5 mate 
Scenes K—B 6 
2 Q—Kt 2 mate 
I ; K—B 4 


2 Q—K 6 mate. 

Correct solution received from F. B. Osgood, North Conway, N. H.; W 
G. Keyes, Pittsfield, Mass.; Albert I. Dayton, Jersey City; the Rev. Gilbert 
Dobbs, Columbus, Ind.; the Rev. Edwin C. Haskell, Sigourney, Iowa: 
Robert B. Brewster, Georgestown, Mass.; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth Citv, 
N. C.; the Rev. H. V. Clark, Port William, Ohio; W. B. Simpson, Hunting- 
don, Pa.; A. M. M., Newark, N. J.; Eugene Murtha, New York City; Dr 
W. A. Turnbull, New York City; M. W. H., University of Virginia, and 
Professor Dewey, Wanamie, Pa. 

Correct solution of No. 44 received from the Rev. J. A. Todt, Svencer, 
Wis.; Charles Porter, Lamberton, Minn.; the Rev. F. H. Eggezs, Great 
Falls, Mont., and W.G. Keyes, Pittsfield, Mass. 

The Rev. E. C. Haskell:—We have shown that R—K 5 will not solve No. 43. 

A. O. Graves:—You will see in THE LITERARY DIGEST of February 9 
that R—K B 6 will not do for No. 44. 

Mrs. S. H. Wright:—You cannot solve No. 43 by R—QR3. We never 
publish a problem in which mate can be given in fewer moves than neces 
sary. It would bea faulty problem. You cannot give mate in two moves 
in No. 53. 

The Rev. G. Dobbs:—We publish the names of all persons sending correct 
solutions of problems. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Bank Statement. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks | 


further reflected last week's export gold move- 
ment; surplus reserve decreasing $2,985,275, and 
now standing at $33,766,225. Loans contracted 
$=,758,800, while deposits decreased $12,210,500. 
Specie increased $708,400, and legal tenders de- 
creased $6,746,300 Circulation increased $133,400. 


[he loan market has been active and feverish. 


Loans on call, representing bankers’ balances, 
were made at 3% and at1 percent. Early in the 
week loans were generally made at 2 per cent 


but gradually the market grew easier and 1% per 


per cent. became the rule, while some loans were 


placed ati per cent., and the averawve was there- 


fore about 1% per cent., with renewals at 2 per 


cent Just at the close the rate advanced sharply 
on the bond issue. Banks and trust companies 
maintain 2a 2% per cent. as the minimum, but 
large amounts which were placed last week at 


per cent. stand undisturbed. The feature in tl 





time loan branch of the market is the demand for 


active Stock Exchange collateral in preference to 





high-grade inactive security. The demand is 


quotations are 2! cent. f thirty 
cent. for sixty to ninety days, 3! 
for four, and 


good, and per or 


days, 3 per a4 
4a 4% per cent. for five to 


There is a 


per cent. 
seven months slightly better supply 
demand 
per 





is also a little 
to 
le,4a 4% per 


of commercial paper. The 


better. Quotations are 3% cent. for sixty 


ninety days’ indorsed bills receivat 


cent. for four months’ commission house names, 
4 45 per cent. for prime four months’ single 
names, 444 a 5 per cent. for prime six months’, and 
z7and above for good four to six months’ single 


names, but these do not sell 
fhe following 


the New York 


freely 


is a comparison of the averages 


banks for the last two weeks: 


Increase 





LOONIE... v0.00 $484,586,600 $400, 345,4 $5,758.8 
oo! ee 52,26 ) I, 5 7 4 
Legal tenders 1,937,300 *6,74¢ 
PIO OOGIGE, 6.000000. 534, 546,06-, ¥12,21 
Circulation...... II, , 300 11,371,900 1 4 


* Decrease 


The Journal of Commerce, February 11. 


The Weather and Business. 


The general trade of the country has been 
checked during the week in a wholesale way by 


the extension of zer weather over an unusually 


trv 


att 


wide section of cour and the prevalence of 


West 


blockade ona number 


severe snow storms he and East, which 


caused 1 temporary ot lead- 


ing tf systems. On the other hand, how- 


11iway 


ever, retailers have experienced an increased de¢- 


mand for Winter goods, which has enabled then 


to further reduce stocks 

The great feature in the department of dry 
goods was the irge auction sale of silks, which 
resu 1 in the disposal of to,ooo pieces. The sale 
was very Satisfactory, some stvles selling close to 
quotation in a private way, and others at a reduc- 
tion of about ro per cent. The influx of buyers 
caused by this event led to increased operations 
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in Spr goods early in the week, butt demand 
was 1 ed later on by the extreme cold. The 
deliveries of ots and shoes on previous orders 
have ymntir d in advance of those of last year, 
but new business has been ona smaller scale 
and mat factories are running with reduce 
hand ron short time. In the ind stee 

1ustr ere 1as been a better demand for pig 

on at Philadelphia and Chicago, but at Pittsburg 
Bessemer iron has reacted slightly, and shat 
competition for structural work has resulted in 
contracts at low prices. 

he one thing of commanding importance in the 
financial situation has been the Government bond 
issu which was awaited intense interest 
thi it the week The at of both the 
Spr r bill and the Reed substitute in the H se 
on || irsday was followed bv a message from the 
President announcing the completion of negotia- 
tions with a syndicate for the purchase of $ 
400,000 4 per cent. thirty-vear bonds ona ¢ per 
cent yasis 1is basis was higher than ha 





been generally expected, and led to some disap 





pointment on Stock Exchange, where a de 
cline in share values took place as soon as the 
terms became known fhe foreign ex hanges | 
have been influenced largely by sentiment ir re- | 
gard to the bond matter, and rates have declined 
below the gold exporting point. There wasatem- |} 


porary flurry in call money on Friday, but other- | 


wise the market has been easy. 


The leading mestic products haves 


strength of late, duein part toclir 
Cott 


ae 


1own more 


natic con 


litions 


on has been more active and for a time moved 
toward a higher place on increased buying by 
Liverpool against sales in England. New Orleans 


operators long of the staple have also bee uying, 


partly to encourage holdings that cost more than 


current quotations. A falling off in receipts cre- 

ated a bull feeling, but the bears took the ground | 
that the decrease was only temporary on account 
of the extreme weather at the South, and sold the 


market at theclose, when part of the improvement 


was lost 

Wheat was decidedly firmer on increased 
strength at Liverpool and speculative buying for 
foreign account. A decrease in the receipts that 


made the movement for the week the smallest one | 


of the current crop likewise had considerable in- | 


fluence. An advance of 1% cents took place, but a | 
that the 


in 


reaction ensued near the cl made 
half 
formed one of t 
The 


reports that 


ose net 


gain only a cent. The movement corn 


he most prominent features of the 
bad 


cereal 


week blizzard, roads, small 


recel 


and the was being shipped 





back from Chicago to the interior led to a liv 
bull market, which was assisted by a thorongh 
scare on the part of the shorts. The price at one 


time showed an advance of about half 


of tl 


cents, but 
1e improvement was lost in the late dealings 


The Mailand Express, February9 


LEGAL. 


Insurance Policy—Waiver of Conditions 
by Agent. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois carries the que 
tion of agency d erously e recent 


of Harty 


ang tar in th case 


*hoenix Ins. Co., wherein it is held that 


fected by an 


in accepting a policy of insurance et 

agent, the insurer was bound by his acts, and 

that the agent had power to waive conditions of 
» policy even though the latter yntains aclause 





he sh 


oviding that uld 


| not have such power 
American Investment 


Railroad in Receiver’s Hands—Reduction 
of Wages. 


of 


, and the 


In these times unsettled condition of 


questions frequency of strikes by labor 


g men and the consequent rioting and destruc- 


tion of property, it 1s gratifying to know that there 
is a gradual advance all along the judicial lings 








look 


ing of these evils 


toward the preventing and the suppress 


The latest instance of this kind 
United Court 


1olding that where the 


is a decision by the 


District 


states Circ 





of Iowa, | 


wages paid to faithful and competent employees of 
he hands of a receiver are not 


hown to be excessive tor the 





ployees on otherlinesof similar character, operated 


the 


I iti 
Ke C¢ 





under nc ions thr Same countr\ 
the court will not, agai he protest of its sa 
emplovees, reduce their wages because of inability 


of the railroad to pay d dends or interest, ever 


though present opportunity exists for securing 
other employees for less wages.—Unzfed Stat: 


of New 
637 Fed. Rep., 737. 


Trust Co York v. Omaha & St. L. R. Co., 


Injunctions Against Organized Labor. 


The recent conviction and sentence of Eugene 








sand his associates to prison for contempt « 
court because of their action in the Chicago strike 
lend point to the able paper of Charles Claflin 
Allen, of the St bar, in Zhe American 
Laz Revier treating of organized labor 
and the issuing of injunctions to prevent strikes 
ind bovcotts This pplication of injunc- 
tion and equity procedure to aggregations of 


DIGEST. 


labor performed, 
he wages paid to like em- | 
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workingmen involves the solution of intricate 


my 


jurisdiction in sucl 


perplexing problems. he | h 
cases is based, first, upon criminal conspiracy; 
and second, upon injury to property resulting 
from suchconspiracy. Mr. Allen saysthat ‘more 
then five hundred years ago our English ancestors 
were faced with the problem of ‘trusts,’ and legis- 
lated against them Whether the inquest of 
office was more successful in 1354 than in 1894, 

istory is silent. Antimonopoly laws are of ancient 





origin. By the Lex Julia de annona, the Romans 
prohibited, under penalties, any interference with 
transportation or preventing the free carriage of 
grain. By the statute of Zeno, the man who ran 
‘acorner’in staples was subject to banishment 
and confiscation of goods (2 Wharton Crim. Law, 
yth ed., 1849). Monopolies * were prohibited 
at common law; and combinations in restraint of 
trade are held to be conspiracies So far as 
the English cases are concerned cannot be 
doubted that the shadow of the Statutes of 
Laborers hung over them all; statutes which 
from 1 »to 1825, In ever-varying severity, p aced 
the laborer under compulsions and restrictions 
which permitted him little of the semblance of a 
free agent Great doubts surrounds the whole 
subject of common-law conspiracy. In the 
midst of the uncertainty about the application of 
the common law rule, one proposition is plain, 
viz., that where the confederacy is established, 
either at common law or under statutes, the gist 
of the offense is the conspiracy itself, and not the 
acts committed under it The advent of 
fraud, force, or intimidation into the conditions of 


a combination marks the vanishing-point of doubt. 


Every man has the legal right to pursue his 


vocation without molestation, free from violence, 


intimidation, or threats of injury to his person or 


to his } This ght is essential ele- 


Tl 


roperty. an 
ment of liberty under a free government, and it is 
of to f 
The employer still has the 
he To 


violence a 


a paramount obligation Government ro- 


tect him in that right 


in law to employ whom pleases. 


interfere with either by or threats is 


crime, and a combination for such a purpose is 


a criminal conspiracy 

Regarding boycotts Mr. Allen says that they 
‘“‘are peculiarly within the pale of prohibition 
Judge Seagle, of Pennsylvania, thus describes 
a boycott: ‘The use of the word “ boycott”’ is in 
tself a threat. In popular acceptation it is an 
organized effort to exclude a person from busi- 


ness relations with others by persuasion, intimida- 


tion and other acts which tend to violence, and 
thereby coerce him through fear of resulting 
injury, tosubmitto dictation in the management 
of his affairs.” As frequently applied, it is one of 
the most heartless and brutal manifestations of 
private revenge recorded in history, and is calcu- 


forth abhorrence and 


l to < 
hension 


all the 


ot 


late just repre 


all men who respect law and love 


liberty. There may be an ideal boycott, as there 
is said to be an ideal anarchy, but the boycott of 
which the law takes cognizance is synonymous 
with conspiracy: for boycott is conspiracy 


review ol Mr. 


adjudicated law 


After a full the cases Allen pro- 


“Thus stood the when 


undertaken. 


ceeds: 


the preparation of this paper was 
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Since then what changes have been wrought! 
The Great ‘Pullman boycott’ and ‘sympathy 
strike’ of the American Railway Union have come 
and gone. The strike has passed into history, 
but what an intricate mass of juridical problems 
it has left behind it to be solved! Of these, none 
are more vital or more far-reachingin their conse- 
quences than those which envelop the Court of 
Equity. ... Once only, for a brief period, and 
under temporary conditions, Chancery assumed 
a limited jurisdiction in criminal cases. In the 
dark days of the Fourteenth Century, under 
Richard II., when lawlessness was rampant, and 
the courts of law were overawed by force and 
violence, the Court of Chancery exercised a species 
ofcriminal jurisdiction for the protection of the 
poor and helpless against the rich and powerful. 
Perhaps in retrospect, in the cold light of history, 
the incidents of this Summer may bear a different 
aspect; but in the glow of the present, the in- 
evitable logic of events tends to prove that the 
most powerful, if not the primary, reason for 
invoking the remedy by injunction was the 
summary power to punish for contempt which 
lies behind it. . The idea seems prevalent that 
there is nothing at issue except the question of 
domination between labor and capital. Men 
struggle and contest, and violate the laws for 
what they call ‘organized labor;’ as if the term 
covered privileges of a higher order than the in- 
herent rights of the individuals included init, and 
of all citizens. In aid of strikes and boycotts, 
they invoke the rule of law and morals that a man 


may place his labor where he pleases, at such 


wages as he pleases, but deny the same 
right to the men who take the places thus 
voluntarily made vacant. The principle upon 


which our national autonomy was founded, that all 
men are created equai,and are entitled by in- 
alienable right to life, liberty, andthe pursuit of 
happiness, seems to be limited by recent interpre- 
tation to all men who belong to labor organiza- 
tions.” 


Fugitives from Justice—Power of Gov- 


ernor. 


A novel question came before the Circuit Court 
of Ohio recently in the case of State v. Hudson. 
The defendant had been indicted for an offense 
against the statutes prohibiting gambling, and 
escaped to the State of West Virginia, from which 
he was brought back on requisition. At the trial 





|} man v. United States. 


a motion was made to discharge the prisoner on 
the ground that the Ohio statute, on the subject of 
inter-State rendition, provided for the issue of a 
requisition by the Governor in felony cases only; 
and that he had no power to make demand for the 


return of a fugitive charged with a misdemeanor | 


only. TheCircuit Gourt held that the Governor 
has the right to demand the surrender of a fugitive 
from the State, charged with a misdemeanor; and 
that the statute relating to the matter of 
State rendition does not in any way 
authority and power vested in the executive by 
the Federal Constitution and the laws of Con- 
gress.—Weekly Law Bulletin. 


inter- 


Senate Investigating Committee—Contu- 
macious Witnesses. 


The Federal statute relating to the punishment 
of contumacious witnesses called before an inves 
tigating committee of the United States Senate 
has been judicially passed upon for the first time 
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Current Events. 


| Monday, February 4. 


limit the |} 





by the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- | 


bia, and held constitutional in the case of Chap- 


This is tne statute under 


| which Havemeyer and Searle, the President and 





Secretary of the Sugar Trust, have been indicted. 
This statute provides that ‘‘any person summoned 
to testify upon any matterunder inquiry before 
either House of Congress, or a committee thereof, 
who shall refuse to answer questions pertinent to 
the matter under inquiry, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and punished,” 
in said section. 


as prescribed 
The appellant was summoned be- 
forethe Senate Committee of the last session of 
Congress, to give testimony inrelation to a mat- 
ter before said committee, and refused to answer 
questions pertaining tothe matter of inquiry re- 
ferred to such committee, and was indicted, to 
which indictment a demurrer was filed. T 
held the statute to be constitutional; the 

directed by the resolution of May 17, 1894, direct- 
ing the inquiry, within the power of the Senate; 
and that the questions propounded to the appel- 


ecourt 





inquiry 


lant, the witness, were pertinent to the subject 


matter of the inquiry that the committee was 


case has been ap 


charged to investigate. The I 


pealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. | 
If the lower court is sustained, Havemever ef a/. 


must stand their trial.- Law Re- 


porter. 


Washington 
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WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
Often Cures Cases Pronounced 


‘“Tncurable.” 
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Electrolibration Co., 





PARALYSIS. 


Mayor's OFFICE, } 
Newark, N.J. > 
October 16, 1804. } 


Dear Srr.—I have suffered for 
more than a year with paralysis of 
the right side. I had very little use 
of my right arm, and could not put 
it to the back of my head. I tried 
several remedies, but found no per- 
manent relief until I tried the 
Electropoise. I have been using it 
now for two months, and it has 
improved me wonderfully. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all sufferers 
from paralysis. 

Yours truly, 
JOS. W. STANSBURY. 











1122 Broadway, New York, 
346 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Both Houses of Congress in session; Appro- 
priation Bills in the Senate; the House fixes 
Thursday for the final vote on the Administra- 
tion’s Currency Bill. The United States 
Supreme Court decides that the recalcitrant 
witnesses in the Sugar Investigation must stan 
trial. A mass-imeeting is held in New Yor 
to protest against Mr. Platt’s attempts to blo 
reform legislation inthe Legislature; Dr. Park 
hurst and speak. ... The Brooklyn 
Aldermen vote to revoke the franchises of the 
trolley companies; there are more acts of vio- 
lence. ... The prosecution rests in the Debs 
conspiracy trial at Chicago. 

The Japanese capture Wei-Hai-Wei; -part of 
the fleet leaves for Yang Cheng Colombian 
rebels are defeated by the Government 





others 


Zuesday, February 5. 


30th Houses in session; Appropriation Bills in 
the Senate; the debate on the Springer Financial 
Billis begun inthe House; Mr. Reed offersa sub- 
stitute providing for an issue of loan certificates. 
A Cabinet meeting is held to discuss the 
proposed bond Four of the defend- 
ants inthe Debs conspiracy are discharged, 
evidence having been produced against them 
by the prosecution. A train robnery takes 
placenear Hutchinson, Kans. Little violence 
in Brooklyn; strikers are arrested for assaulting 
policemen, 
rhe British Parliament reassembles and listens 
to the Queen's speech; no mention is made of 
Home Rule and the House of ] 
Several life-boats from the 
found. 


issue. 





Lords 


steamer 


issue. 


Elbe are 


Wednesday, February 6. 





| Both Houses in session; the Senate discusses 
the establishment of a cable to Hawaii by this 
Government; the House debates the Sprin; 
Currency Bill President Cleveland, as 
arbitrator, decides the boundary 


i dispute be- 
nd Argentine in 










tween Brazil a 1 favor ot Brazil 
, Less violence in Brooklyn; the strikers are 
said to be losing confidence. 

Ex-Queen Liliuokalani abdicates all claim to 
the Hawaiian throne, and takes the oath of 
allegiance to the Republic; the rebels are on trial 
before a military court... . The German Reichs- 


tag rejects the proposed compromise measure 
offered as a substitute for the Anti-Socialist 
| bill. 


Thursday, February 7. 


Both Houses in session; the Senate continues 
the discussion of the proposition for Hawaiian 
cable; the House rejects the Springer Currency 
Bill and all substitutes for it. lhe Mayor of 
Brooklyn vetoes the Aldermanic resolution 
withdrawing the licenses of the trolley com- 
panies; the strike is ordered to be investigated 
by the State Legislature. 

The Chinese warships Chen-Yuen and 77ng 
Yuen are sunk by Japanese torpedoes; the bom- 
bardment of Wei-Hai-Wei continues. . l} 
Newfoundland Premier succeeds in completit 
a cabinet. TI 
midable 
portions of Europe. . The Frenchsteamer La 
Gascogne is tive days overdue. and fears 
entertained concerning her Safety. 








} g 
Ihe rebellion in Colombia is for- 
Gales sweep England and other 








| Friday, February 8. 


| Both Houses in session; the President sends a 
announcing another bond issue for 
. information is transmitted that 
Americans have been condemned to death for 
complicity in the Hawaiian rebellion. ... The 
trialof Mr. Debs and other leaders of the Chicago 
strike is interrupted by the illness of a juror.... 
A blizzard prevails over a great part of the 
country, causing much suffering. . John L 
Stevens, ex-Minister to Hawaii, dies. 
Three more Chinese warships are sunk by 
torpedoes; the Japanese bombard Che-F 
Lord Rosebery has only twelve 
vote on the speech from the throne 


Inessave 


$62,000, o 







ao, 





r inthe 


Saturday, February 9. 


30th Houses in session; the Senate passes the 
Diplomatic Appropriation ill with an amend- 
ment providing for the laying of a cable to 
Hawaii by the Government ; Appropriation Bills 
in the House. Railway traffic is badly crip- 
pled by the storm ; 

Ihe fall of Lord Rosebervy’s Ministry is believed 
to be inevitable The German Reichstag con 
tinues the discussion of the Socialist and labor 
questions. No news of the overdue Za Ga 
cogne. Cuban revolutionists plot to throw off 
the Spanish yoke 








| Sunday, February zo. 


Hawaiianexilesarrivein Victoria and complain 
of the unfair methods of the Government ; the 
ex-Queen is to be tried shortly. The Chinese 
Government is seeking the advice of foreignd 
lomats; Peking is believed to be at the mercy 


ip- 
ai 


ot 


the Japanese. 


























WHAT AILS YOU? 


Do you feel dull, languid, low-spirited 
fullness or bloating after eating, tongue 
coated, bitter or bad taste in mouth, irregu- 
lar appetite, frequent headaches, ‘* floating 
specks” before eyes, nervous prostration 
and drowsiness after meals ? 

If you have any considerable number of 
these symptems, you are suffering from 
Torpid Liver, associated with Dyspepsia, or 
Indigestion. The more complicated your 
disease the greater the number of symptoms. 
No matter what stage it 
has reached, Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Dis= 
covery will subdue it. 


Mrs. MARY Mort, of 
Raven Rock, Pleasants Co., 

i Va., writes: “ Before 
using your Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, 
everything I ate woatld 
ferment in my stomach, 
and my tongue was s0 
terribly coated, I thought 
nothing would remove it. 
Since taking the ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery,’ I can 
eat a good meal, and en- 


joy it. 








[HOW TO BECOME AN 





A pocket book (5x21-2) of over 100 
pages, flexible cloth covers, large 
type; gives concise methods to add, 
multiply, divide, compute interest, 
discount bills and average accounts; 
tables; useful business hints, maxims, 
etc. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 30 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


FOR EVERY DENOMINATION 
OUR NEW 





HYMNAL> 


For Every Christian Congregation, 
General Christian Work, 
And For Special Religious Services. 


Complete in One Volume. 


Compiled, Fdited, ete., 
By PHILIP PHILLIPS, Mus. Doc., and SONS 


Square 12imo, cloth, handsomely bound, 
369 pp., with full Indices and a com- 
plete Concordance—index. Printed in 
brevier type. Price, $1.00, post-free. 


Ge For 32 pp. Circular, Sample pages, ete., also 
Special Inducements and Terms for Introduction 
of this Hymnal, Circular, etc., please address The 
Publishers. 

It contains none but the most singable music, 
in the most condensed form and size possible, 
consistent with brevier readable type, and em- 
bodies none but useful songs, old and new, 
to the latest date. It is entirely undenomin- 
ational. Contains 530 hymns and tunes, an- 
cient and modern. 


Zion’s Advocate (Baptist), Portland, Me.: 
“. . . The Churches of every denomination will be 
glad of this book.” 

The National Presbyterian, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; * . . . Though it is compiled by a Methodist, 
Presbyterian churches will make no mistake in 
buying it.” 

The Northwestern Congregationalist, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: * ... It will be welcomed and 
extensively used, we predict, by churches of every 
denomination.” 

The Independent (Evangelical), New York: 
* This is a far better manual of common song than 
we get in the average of this class. . . . The book 
shows a very satisfactory reaction in favor of the 
nobler standard chorals.”’ 


Funk & Wagnalls Co.. Pubs.. 30 Lafayette Place. N.Y. 
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A SPECIAL “ FRANCHISE ” OFFER TO “ LITERARY DIGEST” SUBSCRIBERS. 


In Press.—Ready about May, 1895. 


A New, Monumental Work of Reference. 
LIT toe’ sS 


YCLOPEDIA OF CLASSIFIED DATES. 


A READY REFERENCE COMPENDIUM OF NOTABLE EVENTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF ALL COUNTRIES, FROM 
B.C. 5004 TO A.D. 1895. 


By CHARLES E. LITTLE 


Author of ** Historical Lights,’ and “ Biblical Lights and Side Lights.” 


Quarto, 1,200 pp., Cloth. 


TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS WHO ARE NOT SUBSCRIBERS FOR ‘‘ THE LITERARY DIGEST," $4.00 


Price, when Issued, 86.00. 


9" If you are a subscriber for ‘‘ The Literary Digest,’ and are paid up, at least, to July 
1, 1895, the Advance Offer Price will be only $3.00. 


THE BOOK. 


The histories of about 120 countries are digested, and the events of ancient, modern, and recent times 
dated, and all geographically classified, and both Chronologically and Topically arranged. The work isthe 
result of several years of diligent labor and research, and is the only volume in existence which furnishes 
an epitome of the history of every country down to 1895. 


ITS ARRANCEMENT. 


The unique feature of this book is that by which quick reference is facilitated and a general purview 
with the notable trend of history is observed; namely, the classification of the events of the civilized world 
under seven general topics, as Army and Navy, Art, Science and Nature, Births and Deaths, Church, Letters, 
Society, and State; and these topics are always arranged on two opposite pages. All the dates relate to the 
same years, or parts of years, and all the dates of the same period are brought together before the eye at 
once—an arrangement by which a comparison of parallel events in any department of history may be 
readily made, and the side-lights of any event examined and studied. 


ANALYSIS OF TOPICS. 


Army and Navy include organization, equip- | chronological position. A descriptive phrase ac- 
ment, movement of troops, conflicts on sea and land, companies the name, and the near-by topics show 
and the launching and testing of war-ships during the work of the individual. 
war and peace. Letters include the establishment and endow- 
Art, Science, and Nature include architecture, jp ent of schools. the appearance of books and news- 
discoveries, inventions, the drama, music, painting, papers, and events relating to colleges. 
sculpture, and sciences, with storms, floods, and . : 
other phenomena of nature Society includes events relating to the social re- 
‘ : . lations, the appearance of fraternities, strikes, re- 

Church, the rise and development of denomi- 
nations, the establishment of first and important 
churches, the national gatherings in Assemblies, 
Conventions, and Conferences, with the dates of 
elevation to high office in the episcopacy of hierar conventions, election to high office, and important 


form movements, crimes, social events, and the more 
important personalities 


State includes politics, government, nominating 


chy. Also special developments iu church work and | legislation in the various States and more fully by 
important action of Councilsand other assembliesare | Congress. 
noted, and general revivals also receive attention. Miscellaneous selections include such various 
Births and Deaths are in alphabetical order, | items as cannot well be classified under the seven 
except in very recent years, and each appears in its | 
The student of Politics, Science, Religion, and Church History, Sociology, Art, Law, Medicine, or of 
any of the Professions or Industries of civilization, or of the known events of barbarous peoples, will here 
find abundant and accessible historical data 
The price of this important volume when issued will be $6.00. To advance subscribers that are also 


topics. 


paid-up subscribers for ** Tae Lirerary Digest” to at least July 1, 1895, $3.00; to others, $4.00. Accep- 
tance of this offer must be sent in before the close of February, 1595, 
aR Now sign and return the following Acceptance Blank, or a copy of it: 


ADVANCE ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 


Little’s Cyclopedia of Classified Dates. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

GENTLEMEN:—As a paid-up subscriber for ‘Tae Literary Dicest,”* to at least July 1, 1895, I 
accept your special advance offer of ** Little’s Cyclopedia of Classified Dates * at +$3.00, and I will send 
you the money when you notify me that the book is ready for delivery. The book is to be sent, carriage 
prepaid by you; and it is understood that it will be in every respect the same as will be the regular 
edition at $6.00 per copy, when issued 


Name 


Post-Office 


a ve . State . ‘ aceueshennet . _ 
* If you are not a subscriber for ‘‘ The Literary Digest,” or if your subscription is not paid up to July 1, 1896, remit at 
same time $3.00 for a year’s subscription im advance, or draw your pen through the preceding clause 
+1f you are not thus a paid-up subscriber for “ The Literary Digest,’ anf do not become one at time of signing this 
acceptance blank, erase this $3.00 and write over it $4.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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CHARLES C. 


most remarkable books ever constructed, a veritable marvel of painstaking genius. 


its compactness and lucidity.” 


COMPLETED. 





—_ THE =—— 


earn NEY, Peecidont the 
** Funk & Wagnalls’ 





THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EX POSITION. 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, January 29, 1895: 


W orld’s Congress 


Aasiiines 
Standard Dictionary is one of thé 
Its comprehensiveness is equaled only by 





Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Authoritative, Comprehensive, Succinct. 


COST NEARLY 


247 Editors and Specialists Cooperated in its Production, 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 





Contains 301,865 Vocabulary Terms. A Most Satisfactory Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Etc. 


RECEIVED WITH ENTHUSIASM BY CRITICS. 


Harvard University, Pror. ANDREW PRESTON 
Peapopy: “ The Standard Dictionary will prove of 
invaluable service, and will last while the E uglish 
language remains essentially unchanged. It may 
need supplements, but will not have to be rewr itten 
for three or four generations to come.”’ PrRoF. CLEM- 
ENT L. SmiTH: ‘‘I anticipate great satisfaction from 
the use of the work for many yearstocome.” Pror. 
N.S. SHALER: ‘“‘I am sure that the Standard Dic- 
tionary will remain an enduring monument to the 
labors of itseditors. I believe that it will come into 
general use in this community.” 


Yale University, Timotay Dwiaat, President : 
“T value the Standard Dictionary very highly.” 
Pror. A. M. WHEELER: ‘‘ Clear, concise, accurate, 
comprehensive ; at once scholarly and popular ; 
admirably arranged, beautifully printed, of conven- 
ient size and shape, and therefore easy to consult; 
a delight to the eye and to the mind-- what more can 
one ask in the way ofa dictionary ?”” Pror. THomas 
D. GoopeEL.: ‘* Will certainly meet my daily needs 
better than any single-volume dictionary in exist- 
ence,” 

Oxford University, England, A. H. Sayce,. Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology : ‘* Will deserve all 
the encomia passed upon it.” 

Cambridge University, England, Pror. J. E. 
Sanpys: “Itisan admirable work, and deserves to 
become famous on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

Johns Hopkins University, Georare H. Wit 
LiAMs, Professor of Geology: Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls are to be heartily congratulated on the 
fine appearance of Volume I. of their Standard 
Dictionary. It will find a wide field of usefulness.” 
Pror. Epw. H. Spreker: ‘‘Iam pleased with the 
book in every way. Iam already convinced of 
its superiority. It deserves to become what it has 
been fittingly named—*The Standard Dictionary.’ * 
Wituiam Hanpe Browne, Professor of English Lit- 
erature: ‘*Though Volume I. has been but a few 
days on my shelves, it has already been installed as 
the household oracle.” 


Columbia College, New York, T. MitcHELL 
Prupven, M.D.: “A noteworthy achievement in art, 
as well as in letters... Henry A. Topp, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Romance Philology: ‘‘I am exceedingly 
pleased with its fulness, condensation, accuracy, 
and completeness, while its mechanical execution 
is a delight to the artistic sense.” Pror. REGINALD 
Gorpbon: “Its comprehensive scope within so com- 
pact a form makes it an invaluable assistant for 
study or reference.” Pror. H. OGpEN Roop: *‘A 
valuable, elaborate, and admirably illustrated dic- 
tionary.” 

Princeton College, Francis L. Patron, Presi- 
dent: **I rejoice in the progress that has been made 
in the publication of this work, and congratulate 
the editors very sincerely upon this valuable con- 
tribution to English lexicography."’ ProF. GEORGE 
Mactosktge: ** Am more than pleased with binding, 
paper. typography, and especially with the fulness 
and accuracy of the information which it conveys. 
In my own department of science [Biology] I see 
that it is well up to date, and that its definitions are 
clear and perfectly reliable; and I am satisfied that 
it will take its place as the best dictionary of our 
language.” Pror. Jonn T. Durrietp: “It [The 
Standar Dictionary] will be conspicuous among 
the enduring monuments of intellectual life at the 
close of the 19th century For comprehensive- 
ness of vocabulary, acc racy of definition. judicious 
instructive illustration 


arrangement of material, 


Address, 








and admirable typography, it is superior to any 
other work of its class, and ere long will supersede 
them, and be recognized as the Standard Dictionary.” 

Amherst College, Pror. ArtHuR L. KIMBALL: 
‘All that a first-rate dictionary should be... . I 
expect to learn much trom it in the future.’ PRor, 
JuLivus H. See_ye: “It is worthy of its name, and 
I congratulate the editors upon having so success- 
fully attained their very high ideal.” 


University of Chicago, WituiAM C. WILKIN- 
son, Professor of Poetry and Criticism: ‘It is a 
magnificent, monumental success. My confi- 


dent impression is that the editors have produced 
the standard dictionary.” 

Brown University, E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, 
President: ‘“{ believe that this dictionary essen- 
tially fulfils the high ideal of its projectors. It is an 
out-and-out new product, and not like our old dic- 
tionaries, the result of patching and amendment, 
little by little, the different pieces often added by 
many, many minds." 

United States Patent-Office, 
Principal Examiner, formerly Professor of Lan- 
guages, University of Missouri: ‘The general 
arrangement of matter is so vastly superior that I 
can hardly say enough in its praise... . 1 con- 
gratulate the editors on the most perfect dictionary 
ever made in any language.” 

Henry M. Stanley, the African Explorer: ‘‘It 
comes nearest to my idea of a first-class dictionary.”’ 

Journal of Education, Boston: “It will make 
the world its debtor, and all who write must praise 
it evermore. ... It challenges criticism and com- 
mands admiration.” 

The New York Herald: 
pronounce it the most 
printed.” 

The Liverpool Post, England: ‘It is an im- 
plement that will be of vast service to those who 
cultivate the literary arts on either side of the 
Atlantic. Itisa monument to American industry no 
less than the Great White City by Lake Michigan.” 

The Literary World, London, England: ‘‘The 
complete work is a new testimony to the full and 
eareful scholarship of the brilliant American school 
of philology, that is one of the chief literary fin-de- 
siecle glories of the English race beyond the 
Atiantic.” 

College of the City of New York, Pror. R. 
OapEN DoreMus: “It sparkles with nuggets of 
golden thoughts and will prove a blessing to the 
civilized world.” 

University of Pennsylvania, Pror. DANIEL G. 
Brinton, LL.D.: ‘* The luminous arrangement and 
excellent typographical display impress me more 
and more the longer I have the Standard Dictionary 
by me. . . . It cannot fail to command the approval 
and admiration of the enlightened English-speaking 


A. G. WILKINSON, 


‘We are free to 
complete dictionary yet 


public the world over.” Pror. Eapwearp Mvy- 
BRIDGE: “‘Itisthe most important, useful, compact, 
and comprehensive dictionary in the English lan- 
guage.” 

Smithsonian Institution, Dr. G. Brown 
Goope: ‘It will be to words what we hope the 


National Museum will some day become to concrete 
things."’ Pror. GEorGE P. MERRILL: ‘It was not 
until I cametoconsult the Standard Dictionary that 
I realized the immense advantage of its method over 
that ordinarily pursued, giving first the definition of 
a word and afterward its derivation and synonyms.” 


ProF. CHARLES A. WHITE: ‘It is everything prom- 
ised that it should be.” Pror. W. J. McGer 
‘‘ Allow me to express my high appreciation of the 
splendid work. I hope, and fully expect, that it 
will quickly assume the place implied by its name 
throughout English-speaking countries.” 

University of the State of New York: MEL- 
vit Dewey, Secretary and Director of State Library: 
‘lam looking eagerly for the second volume of the 
Standard Dictionary, my high opinion of which the 
publishers have. Ihave long urged my friends to 
adopt this as their handy dictionary 

Dr. J. W. Palmer, of the Editorial Staff of the 
Century Dictionary: ** I am proud of this noble book 
After careful scrutiny of the published volume, I do 
not hesitate to say that the Standard Dictionary is 
triumphantly the best of all English word-books; 
that in its surprising completeness and accuracy, 
its unerring pursuit and capture, one by one, of the 
innumerable strange and curious words for which 
it may be * brcught to book’ by any man who reads 
as he runs, itis without a peer: and that its own 
name, which at first may have seemed audacious, 
is but the simple and natural designation of its 
achievement. The Standard Dictionary is a trophy 
of intellectual sagacity, discrimination, and dili 
gence on the one hand, and of commercial energy, 
courage, and liberality on the other.” 


Hon. Justin McCarthy, Member of the House 
of Commons, London, England: ‘I refer to it [the 
Standard Dictionary] every day—never once with- 


out feeling that it has given me 
my studies and in my 


a helping band in 
writings. I regard it asa 
monumental work—a work perfect of its kind.” 

Julian Hawthorne: ‘I think the Standard 
Dictionary the most practically useful dictionary 
yet published. Ihave Worcester, Webster, and the 
Century.” 

G. W. Smalley, in New York Tribune [Lon- 
don Correspondent]: ‘* The English have given a 
friendly welcome to the Standard Dictionary. The 
welcome is friendly notwithstanding the American 
origin of the book. .. . Criticism, whether general 
or special, does not call its utility in question; and 
if it did, the publie might be trusted to discover that 
this is preeminently a dictionary for the public.” 

Charles Dudley Warner: ‘It is a beautiful 
book .. The careful examination I have been 
able to give this work convinces me of its very high 
and exceptional merit. It seems fully to deserve 
the approbation givenit by scholars and specialists.” 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is pub- 
lished in two large volumes, and also in 
one volume. It contains 2,318 pages, 
and more than 24 as many vocabulary 
entries as any single-volume dictionary, 


and more than 75,000 more than any 
other dictionary in the English lan- 
guage ; 5,000 illustrations; many thou- 


sand illustrative quotations, ete. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
Prices: 
Single-Volume Edition. Full Russia, $14.00. 
Two-Volume Edition, Full Russia, $17.00. 


Canvassing Solicitors wanted. 
Send for Circulars 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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- SOME BOOKS IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 


12mo, cloth, 148 pp., 75 cents, post free. 


Sleep and Dreams; 


A Scientific Popular Dissertation. 
By JEWETT AND JEWETT. 

From the German of Dr. Friedrich Scholz, 
Director of the Bremen Insane Asylum. By 
H. M. Jewett. Also, in the same volume, THE 
ANALOGY OF INSANITY TO SLEEP 
AND DREAMS. By Milo A. Jewett, M.D., 
Assistant Supt. of Danvers Lunatic Hospital, 
Danvers, Mass, 


‘* Is especially valuable for its admirable chapter on 
Sleeplessness and Its Prevention.’—7he Pittsburg 
Chronicle- Telegraph. 


12mo, cloth, gI pp., 75 cents, post free. 


The New Psychic Studies 


In Their Relation to Christian Thought. 
By FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 

lhese studies relate to what is commonly known as 
thought transference, somnambulism, mesmerism, clair- 
voyance, spiritualism, apparition of the livi ing, haunted 
houses, ghosts and Buddhistic occultism. Many of 
the phenomena which the scientists are investigating 
lie in the dim border-land between the spirit and the 
body. ‘lhe researches, here carefully noted, have been 
chiefly carried on under the direction of the British 
** Society for Psychical Research.’’ In this book is pre- 
sented a mass of interesting facts, which are made the 
basis of some important theories and conclusions, worth 
the careful study of the believers in Christianity, as 
well as of skeptics. 

“We think it quite valuable.”"—Zf/scopal Recorder, 
Baltimore. 





12mo, cloth, be pp., $2.00, post free. NEw 
REVISED EDITION. 
Criminology: 

A Psychological and Scientific Study of 


Criminals with Relation to Psychical 
and Physical Types, etc. 

By ARTHUR MacDONALD, 
Specialist in Education as related to the Abnormal and 
Weakling Classes, U.S. Bureau of Education; U. S. 
Delegate to the International Society of Criminal 
Anthropology at Brussels, 1892, etc. Introduction by 
Prof. Cesare Lombroso of the University of Turin, 
Italy. In an Appendix is given an extensive Bibliog- 
raphy of the best books, in the several languages, on 
Crime. 


rie a interest and special value to all con- 
cerned.’ Arena, Boston. 








12mo, cloth, 308 pp., $1.00, post free. 


Science in Short Chapters. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 


Contents: Origin of Soap; Consumption of Smoke; 
Fuel of the Sun; Origin of Lunar Volcanoes; Solidity 
of the Earth; Formation of Coal; World Smashings; 
Air of Stove-heated Rooms; Solar Eclipse of 1871; 
Great Ice Age; Count Rumford’s Cooking Stoves; 
Science and Spiritua'ism; Origin of Petroleum; Cor- 
rosion of Building Stones. 

‘* Mr. Williams has presented these scientific subjects 
to the popular mind with much clearness and force.” 
The Academy, London. 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents, post free. 
Final Science; or, 
Spiritual Materialism, 


Being a Strict Application of the Most Ap- 
proved Modern Scie..tific Principles 
to the Solution of the ——— 
Problems of the Age. 
Agnosticism receives a Soedite thrust at the 
hands of this distinguished wri er, who prefers 
to withhold his name. He writes as a mate- 
rialist of the most advanced school, and the 
purpose and scope of the book are to reconcile 
the established facts of science to his theory of 
\theistic Evolution as ‘‘ The Final Science.” 
IIe utterly fails in the attempt, but clings to 
his scientific theory. The lesson is obvious. 
‘Without yielding his apparent confidence in his 
theory, he runs himself at every point into the ground. 


The satire is well and ably managed.’’—Zion’s Heradd, 
Boston, Mass. 





I2mo, tol 150 pp., $1.00, post free. 


The Ethics of /larriage. 


With an Appendix showing the Laws of 
Most of the States and Territories 
Regarding Pertinent Forms 
of Crime. 


By H. S. POMEROY, A.M.,M.D. Prefa- 
tory Note by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., 
LL.D., and Introduction by Rev. J. T. Dur- 
yea, D.D., of Boston. 


“ 


l'o the earnest man and woman everywhere who 
has watched the reckless manner in which marriages 
are contracted, the wicked way in which the respon- 
sibilities are shifted and ignored, and the slow and sure 
defilement of society because the criminal classes are 
allowed to propayate their vile species, while Christian 
households and moral parents ignore their duty to this 
and to the next world, this book is almost like a voice 
from heaven, Should reach its hundred-thousandth 
edition.’’—Chicago Journal. 





4to, with 2 Charts, and 14 Cuts. Beautifully 
Bound in Cloth with Handsome Gilt 
Designs, $1.00, post free. 


The Stars and 
Constellations; 


Or, Astronomy Without a Teacher, 
By ROYAL HILL. 


This is a new and original method by which 
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